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THE  LADIES  OF  LOVEL-LEIGH. 


CHAPTER  I. 

"  How  many  links  of  love  there  are, 
Sweet  beings  of  unequal  mould, 
And  natures  all  dissimilar ; 
The  vile  dross  clasps  the  precious  gold, 
The  ever-beating  waves  embrace 
The  stolid  rock's  unmoving  base  : 
And  fresh-born  ivy  tendrils  cling 
To  the  grey  ruin  mouldering, 
Around  the  darkest  clouds  will  play 
The  summer  lightning's  brightest  ray: 
And  on  the  peaks  of  mountain  snow. 
The  warmest  tints  of  sunset  glow." — Calvert. 

A  SHADOW  had  passed  over  our  father's 
face  as  the  shadows  of  evening  fall  silently 
into  the  comino-  nio;ht.     He  was  disturbed 
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for  MabeVs  sake.  It  might  be  that  we 
were  proud,  unsociable,  discourteous  to 
those  we  did  not  like.  The  pertinacity  of 
Mr.  Rivers  brought  out  in  us  all  these  sins, 
and  he  departed,  cognisant  of  the  fact  that 
all  were  glad  to  see  him  go. 

As  soon  as  Ferdy  discovered  that  our 
father  was  entirely  on  Mabel's  side,  and 
deprecated  Mr.  Rivers's  attempt  to  com- 
mand her  favour,  he  also  turned,  and  was 
as  noisy  in  abusing  his  friend  as  he  had 
been  before  in  praising  him. 

"  It  was  certainly  his  fault  that  we  were 
not  married  long  ago,  darling,"  he  whis- 
pered to  Pamela. 

*'  Oh,  Eerdy,  could  he  be  so  cruel  ?  " 

"Yes,  he  was.  But  I'll  tell  you  what 
we  will  do.  We  won't  wait  ;  we'll  be 
married  directly." 

.  And   in  pursuance   of  this  idea  Ferdy 
talked  to  my  father. 

"Be  it  as  you  wish,  Ferdy;  but  one 
thing  you  must  concede  to  me.     Let  me 
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know  your  debts,   and    let   them  be  paid 
before  you  are  married." 

"  You  shall  know  them  all,  Linton. 
What  a  pity  Elvers  is  gone  ;  he  could  have 
made  out  the  amount  at  once ;  he  knows 
them  all." 

"And  you  don't?" 

"No,  not  I;  I  haven't  the  least  idea. 
Eivers  managed  everything  for  me." 

"  Then  do  this ;  write  to  Mr.  Rivers." 

"Write  to  him!  he  won't  pay  any  at- 
tention; he'll  do  nothing  for  me  now,  I 
fear." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  so  ill  of 
him.  No ;  if  we  have  no  affection  for  him, 
at  least  let  us  accord  him  all  other  things, 
and  give  him  our  full  confidence.  It  is 
now  the  6th  of  January.  When  you 
leave  us — and  the  sooner  you  do  so  the 
sooner  you  can  be  married — ^you  shall  take 
with  you  a  cheque  from  me.  I  will  not 
fill  it  up,  but  you  shall  give  it  to  Mr. 
Rivers,  and  request  him  to  do  so,  and  give 
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you  a  full  discharge  of  all  claim  upon  hiin. 
When  you  bring  me  back  this  discharge, 
we  will  have  the  wedding  immediately.  It 
will  please  me  to  see  you  happy." 

Acting  upon  this  advice,  Ferdy  left  us 
about  the  middle  of  January,  taking  my 
father's  blank  cheque  with  him,  signed, 
but  not  filled  up.  For  once,  Ferdy  ap- 
peared to  be  in  earnest,  for  as  early  as  it 
could  arrive  by  post  came  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Rivers,  to  the  following  effect : — 

"  Sir, 

"  I  am  this  day  put  in  possession  of 
a  cheque  signed  by  you,  but  not  filled  up. 
I  await  your  instructions  regarding  it,  as, 
without  doubting  the  word  of  Mr.  F. 
Home,  the  affair  is  too  serious  for  me  to 
act  without  written  instructions  from  you. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  remain, 
"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Algernon  Rivers." 

To   this   my   father   replied  himself,   as 
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much  that  no  further  irritation  might 
rankle  in  Mr.  Eivers's  mind  by  the  sight 
of  my  sister's  handwriting,  as  because  he 
desired  no  delay  in  the  conclusion  of  the 
business. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  While  I  thank  you  for  your  cau- 
tion, let  me  urge  on  you  the  expediency  of 
using  the  cheque  signed,  but  not  filled  up, 
as  speedily  as  possible,  for  the  payment  of 
Mr.  Ferdinand  Home's  debts. 

"  I  beg  to  remain,  yours,  &c., 

"  Linton  Lovel." 

By  return  of  post  arrived  this  letter : — 

"  Sir, 

"  I  should  be  glad  to  see  you  on 
two  accounts.  The  first  is,  that  Mr.  Ferdi- 
nand Home's  debts  are  of  greater  magni- 
tude than  you  imagine. 

"  2ndly.  The  whole  business  can  be 
more  quickly  arranged  by  a  bill  or  bills 
from  you,  which  can  be  negotiated  imme- 
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diately.  But  your  cheque  will  require  a 
certain  notice  to  be  delivered  in,  and  a 
certain  time  to  elapse,  before  it  can  be 
cashed.  I  await  your  reply  to  attend  you 
at  Lovel-Leigh. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  Algeknon  Kivers." 

My  father,  dreading  his  coming,  again 
wrote  himself,  to  the  following  effect : — 

''  Dear  Sir, 

"  Send  me  a  bill,  with  the  stamp 
affixed  that  you  think  will  be  sufficient  for 
the  sum  that  is  to  free  Mr.  Ferdinand  Home 
entirely  from  debt.  If  you  can  put  the 
sum  on  it  I  shall  be  glad ;  for  though  I 
would  give  all  I  am  worth  into  the  keeping 
of  the  man  to  whom  I  have  entrusted  the 
happiness  of  my  daughter,  prizing  the  for- 
mer as  nothing  in  comparison,  yet  I  wish 
to  be  certain  of  the  sum  that  will  be 
chargeable  on  my  estate. 

''  Your  sincere  servant, 

''  Linton  Lovel." 
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"  SlE, 

"  I  this  day  comply  witli  your  re- 
quest, and  enclose  you  a  bill  with  a  proper 
stamp  on  it,  and  which  will  be  negotiable 
on  return,  signed  by  you.  At  your  re- 
quest I  have  marked  in  pencil  the  probable 
sum  of  money  required ;  it  may  be  less,  or 
it  may  be  little  more.  If  you  desire  to 
restrict  the  payment  to  that  sum,  be  so 
good  as  to  cover  the  pencil  marks  with 
ink.  Should  the  debts  exceed  it,  Mr. 
Home  can  pay  the  rest  out  of  his  income. 
"  Yours,  Sic.  &c., 

"Algeknon  Kiveks." 

Our  father  did  not  cover  the  pencil 
marks  with  ink.  The  sum  was  fourteen 
thousand  pounds. 

He  wavered  a  little,  and  then  he  said, — 

"  No,  for  once  my  Ferdy  shall  experience 
what  it  is  to  be  a  free  man . —  to  owe 
nothing  —  the  feeling  will  do  him  good." 

His  answer  to  Mr.  Rivers  was  as  follows  : 

B   4 
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"  Dear  Sir, 

''I  return  you  the  bill  signed,  send 
Ferdinand  Home  down  to  Lovel-Leigh  per- 
fectly free  from  all  claims,  and  you  will 
oblige, 

"  Your  sincere, 

"  Linton  Lovel." 

After  this  there  was  a  lull.  Mr.  Rivers 
did  not  even  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
bill. 

Pamela  received  no  letters  from  Ferdy. 

February  was  already  here,  and  found 
my  father  suddenly  and  painfully  altered. 

Yet  he  bid  us  go  on  with  our  prepara- 
tions for  the  marriage,  and  roused  himself, 
to  give  our  inexperience  all  the  help  it  re- 
quired. We  each  exerted  ourselves,  after  the 
fashion  of  each,  to  while  away  the  hours,  now 
so  long  and  wearisome  to  him.  He  seemed 
always  to  be  listening  for  an  expected  step, 
a  well-known  voice  —  Ferdy's. 

"Time"  I  said  to  him  one  day,  "is  a 
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very  odd  fellow  ;  sometimes  he  goes  too  fast, 
and  now  he  is  too  slow." 

"  Time  is  not  so  odd,  as  our  whimsical 
natures,  Rose,  never  two  days  the  same.  A 
little  thing  makes  the  day  sunny  and  short, 
or  dull  and  lingering.  In  youth  we  do  not 
feel  this  so  much.  We  have  set  forth  on 
the  broad,  fair  stream  of  time,  and  we  sail 
slowly  by  green  meadows,  pleasant  pastures, 
lovely  sights,  Avhich  we  stay  to  enjoy  with 
a  keen  delight ;  imperceptibly  the  liowing  of 
the  stream  quickens.  All  these  things  that 
pleased  us  in  youth  must  be  foregone,  we 
have  not  time  to  stay  and  delight  in  them ; 
quicker  still  we  go,  until  I,  at  last,  am  sailing 
on  so  swift  a  stream,  I  can  see  nothing  of 
beauty,  verdure,  or  pleasure  on  the  banks  of 
life.  They  have  vanished,  Rose,  I  am  in  a 
barren  country,  and  I  am  weary,  wanting 
hope.  I  am  something  in  fault ;  my  mother 
would  not  have  suffered  time  to  cheat  her 
into  a  fatal  mistake.     I  will  write  : 
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''Dear  Me.  Eivers, 

"  We  are  far  into  February,  and 
the  date  of  your  last  letter  and  mine,  is 
January  27th.  I  beg  you  to  remember 
the  swiftness  with  which  Time  deals  his 
last  blows  on  a  weaning  life.  Do  you 
detain  Ferdinand  with  law  quibbles,  or  is 
he  immersed  in  arithmetic?  It's  a  long 
time  since  we  heard  from  him. 

"  Your  sincere, 

"Linton  Lovel." 
"  Sir, 

"  Mr.  Ferdinand  Home  is  not  to  be 
found.  He  has  been  traced  to  Boulogne. 
All  business  has  been  delayed  through  his 
absence.  'No  delay  shall  take  place  as  soon 
as  he  returns. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 
"  Algernon  Rivers." 

March  blew  in  loud  and  blusterous, 
like  an  active  farmer's  wife  ;  the  busy  wind 
roamed  and  hunted,  and  thrust  itself  into 
every  hole  and  corner. 
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Still  no  news  of  Ferdy.  And  the  shadows 
of  the  coming  night  gathered  closer  round 
our  father.     Again  he  wrote : 

*'  Deae  Sie, 

"Be  so  good  as  to  return  my  bill ;  I 
have  altered  my  mind  regarding  the  pay- 
ment of  Mr.  Ferdinand  Home's  debt. 
"  Your  sincere  servant, 

"  Linton  Lovel." 

No  reply  came  from  Mr.  Kivers.  Mabel 
at  our  father's  request  wrote  to  John  Clif- 
ford. 

On  the  evening  before  my  sisters  came 
of  age,  we  received  this  reply : 

"Mt  deae  Sir, 

"  T  have  great  pleasure  in  telling  you 
that  Mr.  Home  is  now  sitting  with  me. 
There  has  been  a  misunderstanding  between 
him  and  Mr.  Kivers,  The  latter  gentleman 
seems  to  have  connived  at  his  absence,  or 
rather    enforced     it,     while    he    detained 
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letters  both  to  and  from  him.  This  expla- 
nation will  I  know  give  great  joy  to  one  of 
my  little  ladies.  We  have  been  to  call  on  Mr. 
Rivers  ;  but  were  not  admitted — his  servant 
said  he  was  out  of  town  on  business.  I 
conclude  of  course  this  is  false,  and  have 
engaged  a  policeman  to  watch  the  door,  who 
is  to  report  to  me  immediately  he  has 
cause  to  think  the  owner  has  returned. 
Mr.  Home  writes  by  this  post.  More  to- 
morrow. 

"  Your  affectionate  and  obedient 
servant  to  command, 

"John  Clifeord." 

And  there  was  a  letter  from  Ferdy,  made 
up  entirely  of  rhapsodies,  in  the  midst  of 
which  appeared  no  mention  of  the  15th  of 
March.  He  by  turns  upbraided  and  excused 
Mr.  Rivers,  and  forgetting  the  lapse  of  time, 
wrote  as  if  he  and  Pamela  had  just  parted. 

But  Pamela  was  satisfied  :  the  misery  of 
the  last  few  weeks,  only  endurable  because 
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the  faith  in  him  was  perfect,  vanished  Hke 
an  ugly  dream.  And  Mabel,  happy  in  seeing 
her  happy,  rose  on  the  morning  of  her 
twenty-first  birthday,  with  a  heart  as  sunny 
as  the  light  in  her  lovely  eyes. 

Never  had  the  twin  sisters  looked  to  me 
more  pretty  than  when  they  came  together, 
their  arms  interlaced,  to  receive  their  father's 
blessing.  They  were  dressed  in  blue  muslins, 
very  full,  and  lightly  trimmed  with  lace ; 
and  over  their  shoulders  they  wore  tippets 
of  grey  silk,  edged  with  chinchilla  fur,  that 
took  away  from  the  too  summery  look  of 
their  dresses.  In  their  hands  were  bouquets 
of  flowers,  birthday  gifts  from  the  gardens. 

As  they  knelt  before  him,  my  father  had 
scarce  voice  to  bless  them  aloud ;  but  the 
little  that  he  said  was  so  earnest ;  each  word 
was  a  testament  of  itself.  Then  sio-nincr  to 
me,  he  drew  forth  their  gifts.  He  had 
spared  his  picture  for  a  time,  and  had  two 
miniatures  copied  of  our  young  mother,  in 
brown  Holland  frock,  for  them- 
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"  The  child  will  have  mine  soon,"  he 
whispered ;  "  they  are  of  a  size  to  go  into 
your  pearl  lockets." 

Later  in  the  day,  he  bade  Mabel  write  to 
John  CliiFord  to  come  down  to  him  imme- 
diately. But  scarcely  had  she  begun  the 
letter,  when  John  himself  appeared.  He  had 
obtained  a  holiday,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  seeing  his  little  ladies  on  this  auspicious 
day. 

At  the  sight  of  him  my  father  revived, 
and  grew  animated  and  happy. 

"  Old  days,  almost  old  days  come  again, 
when  they  were  little  children  ;  but  I  must 
have  a  little  business  with  you  first,  John, 
alone." 

"  Also  we  have  business  too  with  John ; 
he  must  take  our  pearl  lockets  to  London 
that  our  pictures  may  be  placed  in  them." 

It  would  seem  that  our  father's  business 
was  more  important  than  ours ;  for  John 
decided  to  return  to  town  at  once.  He 
would  not  even  go  home  to  see  his  mother. 
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Mabel  had  asked  our  father,  as  a  favour 
to  herself,  to  have  no  merry-makings  or 
party ;  but  to  let  them  spend  their  birth- 
day wholly  with  him, 

"  We  will  be  gay  when  the  wedding  takes 
place,  father  ;  we  will  keep  all  our  spirits  for 
that  time." 

"  The  wedding,  ah !  the  wedding,  alas ! 
alas  !  the  wedding  ; "  and  so  he  murmured. 

There  were  some  rejoicings  in  the  village 
and  among  the  tenantry.  Mr.  Clifford  pre- 
sided over  the  latter,  and  Mrs.  Forbes  under- 
took the  villagers.  She  had  been  urgent 
with  us  to  show  ourselves  and  assist ;  but 
the  constitutional  shyness  of  the  family 
rose  strongly  against  this  idea. 

We  had  never  mixed  with  them  at  all ; 
and  on  an  occasion  like  the  present,  my 
sisters  would  have  avoided  the  publicity 
more  strenuously  than  ever. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

•'  Oh!  how  this  spring  of  Love  resembleth 
The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day; 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 
And,  by  and  bye,  a  cloud  takes  all  away." 

Shakspeare. 

That  evening,  the  evening  of  her  birthday, 
instead  of  Ferdy,  there  came  for  Pamela  a 
large  box,  in  which  were  a  pair  of  beauti- 
ful China  vases — a  birthday  present  from 
Ferdy. 

"  You  see,  sister,  that  is  what  took  him 
abroad  ;  he  went  to  buy  these."  And,  like 
a  gleam  of  sunshine  following  a  rain-cloud, 
Pamela's  face  sparkled  with  happiness. 

A  letter  from  John  Clifford  : — 
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"  My  dear  Sir, 

'^  I  have    gained    an    insight    into 
Mr.  Home's  affairs.     I  fear  his  debts  are 
very   much   larger   than   you   anticipated. 
They  extend  over  a  period  of  twenty-three 
years,  and  it  appears  to  me  a  matter  for  in- 
quiry why  Mr.  Rivers  should  have  advanced 
him  such  large  sums,  with  so  little  prospect 
of  repayment.     Mr.  Home  has  long  been  on 
such  notoriously  bad  terms  with  his  aunt, 
Miss  Woodville,  that  neither  he   nor  Mr. 
Rivers  can  hope  she   will  make  him   her 
heir.     In  fact,  it  is  very  well  known  she  has 
already  made  her  will,  and  left  all  her  pro- 
perty, which  is  estimated  at   2500/.  a-year, 
to  different  charities. 

"  I  intend  to  run  down  to-night  to  York, 
her  post-town,  and  make  inquiries,  for  my 
own  satisfaction.  You  shall  hear  from  me 
there.  You  will  receive  the  Avill  by  this 
post,  and  you  will  perceive  that  I  have  taken 
the  liberty  of  adding  the  ready  money  you 
designed  for  Mr.  Hom.e,  to  the  portion  the 
VOL.  n.  c 
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two  younger  ladies  take  from  tlieir  mother. 
I  have  a  reason  for  this,  which  I  will  here- 
after explain. 

"  Yours  most  truly  and  obediently,  day 

and  night, 

"  John  Clifford." 

As  my  father  read  this  letter  his  eyes 
seemed  to  wander  beyond  it,  and  look  into 
some  world  farther  than  ours.  He  murmured 
words  that  had  a  chord  of  anguish  in  them, 
and  so  deep  a  shade  fell  on  his  countenance 
that  Mabel,  alarmed,  uttered  his  name. 

He  heard  her,  for  he  looked  around,  as  if 
she  was  far  away  from  him;  and,  as  his 
trembling  hand  was  stretched  out,  he 
started  when  she  folded  it  to  her  breast. 

*'  Thank  you,  love ;  I  am  stiU  here,  I 
find — and  much  to  do.     Is  there  a  parcel?" 

"  Yes,  father,  it  is  here  at  your  elbow." 

"Call  Clifford  and  Haughton;  I  wish  to 
sign  my  will." 

By  the  time  they  came  he  was  again  him- 
self— even  strong  and  cheerful.     He  briefly 
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explained  to  Mr.  Clifford — Haugliton,  the 
butler,  standing  by — that  he  had  thought  it 
best  for  all  parties  to  make  Miss  Lovel  his 
sole  heiress,  and  he  wished  them  to  witness 
his  will. 

So  then  we  heard  for  the  first  time  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  Mabel,  and,  if  it  gave  her 
no  elation,  it  sanctified  her  with  a  spirit 
of  responsibility,  that  portrayed  its  high 
character  on  her  beautiful  countenance. 
Mr.  Clifford's  face,  that  was  usually  like  a 
block  of  wood,  but  carelessly  hacked  out 
into  a  human  hkeness,  relaxed,  and  became 
almost  pleasant  in  his  joy.  I  perceived  (so 
I  thought)  that  he  had  a  difficulty  in  re- 
fraining from  addressing  her  as  "  Sir,"  so 
satisfactory  were  his  feelings. 

The  will,  having  been  signed,  was  given 
to  the  care  of  Mr.  Clifford  ;  and  our  Pamela, 
when  they  were  gone,  timid  as  was  her 
usual  nature,  especially  in  regard  to  Ferdy, 
asked  the  reason  of  the  change. 

No  one  answered  her. 

c  2 
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To  my  father  it  was  anguish  enough  that 
the  character  of  Ferdy,  his  once-beloved 
Ferdy,  was  tarnished;  on  investigation,  it 
might  be  feared  the  evil  had  extended  to  cor- 
roding. He  dreaded  further  knowledge, — 
the  more  so,  as  he  looked  into  those  plead- 
ing, love-laden  eyes.  It  was  possible — 
alas !  was  it  not  too  probable — that  he  was 
wholly  unworthy  such  love !  And  who  was 
to  tell  her  ? 

Tears  filled  those  gentle  eyes.  But  such 
was  her  faith  in  him,  her  trust  in  us,  that 
she  drove  them  back  ;  and,  going  to  the 
piano,  began  at  once  to  sing  my  father's 
favourite  songs.  He  listened,  happy.  His 
eyes  closed,  his  lips  smiling,  his  fingers 
beating  time  on  the  arms  of  his  chair. 

After  a  while,  he  called  for  his  desk,  and 
began  a  letter  to  John  Clifford :  — 

"  My  dear  John, 

"  I  am  easy   in    my   mind   regard- 
ing  the  sums  of  money   Mr.   Rivers  ad- 
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vanced  to  Mr.  Home.  He  was  candid 
enough  not  only  to  explain  the  reason, 
which  was  a  good  one,  but  to  warn  me  they 
were  very  large." 

So  far  had  my  father  written,  when  we 
heard  a  well-known  voice,  a  light  laugh  ;  — 
Ferdy  rushed  into  the  room,  and  boiste- 
rously greeted  us  all.  Had  he  any  mis- 
o^ivino^s,  he  drowned  them  in  noise  and 
exclamations ;  and,  when  a  pause  was  im- 
minent, he  started  again,  more  voluble  than 
before. 

"  Now  then,  I  hope  all  is  ready ;  I  mean 
to  be  married  this  week.  Do  you  hear, 
Linton  ?  You  said  I  might  be  married  as 
soon  as  I  returned,  and  here  I  am.  I 
cannot  wait  longer ;  I  will  not.  Have 
you  no  mercy  ?  All  my  preparations  are 
completed, —  I  have  no  more  to  do,  and 
Rivers  has  come ;  Rivers  is  to  be  best  man, 
you  know,  so  I  brought  him  down  that 
there  might  be  no  further  delay." 

"  You  stun  our  father,  Ferdy ;    do  let 
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him  recover  your  sudden  entrance,  and 
then  we  will  talk  of  other  things." 

"  Ah  !  my  poor  dear  Linton !  how  in- 
discreet I  am!  But  who  can  help  being 
uproarious? — everything  settled,  no  further 
delay, — I  could  pull  the  house  down, — 
Mabel,  you  are  so  heartless.  Well,  I  go, 
good-bye,  Linton ;  think  over  my  case,  and 
when  I  next  see  you,  be  prepared  with  the 
day." 

At  last  Pamela  carried  him  off,  and  I 
running  to  see  if  it  was  true  that  Mr.  Rivers 
had  accompanied  him,  found  that  gentleman 
had  been  discreet  enough  to  take  up  his 
abode  with  the  Cliffords. 

But  we  had  scarcely  recovered  the  arrival 
of  Ferdy,  when  Lady  Deane  was  announced, 
apparently  much  surprised  that  we  were 
surprised  at  her  appearance.  Greatly  she 
wondered  that  the  house  was  not  in  the 
usual  state  of  bustle  consequent  upon  the 
last  stage  of  a  wedding.  Ferdy  had  sent 
a  note   to   her  house  the  evening  before. 
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saying  that  he  was  to  be  married  in  three 
days,  and  she  was  expected  down  at  Lovel- 
Leigh  at  her  earliest  possible  convenience. 
Portunately  she  was  able  to  do  so  the  next 
day,  having  her  dress  all  prepared;  and 
she  felt  her  cousin's  kindness  greatly  in 
asking  her,  and  was  so  charmed  that  she 
could  herself  present  her  bridal  present, — 
and  she  never  saw  any  of  the  girls  looking 
better, — and  no  wonder,  considering  all  was 
so  happily  arranged,  and  the  happy  event 
so  near  at  hand. 

I  watched  Mabel's  face  as  Lady  Deane 
thus  chatted  on.  There  arose  in  it  the 
expression  of  a  fixed  resolve ;  and  during  a 
pause  that  the  good  lady  was  necessitated 
to  make  for  want  of  breath,  Mabel  said — 

"  As  soon  as  you  have  said  all  you  intend, 
Lady  Deane,  you  must  listen  to  me." 

She  coloured  and  looked  confused;  but 
recovering  warded  off  the  evil  she  expected, 
by   still    greater    volubility.       Seeing    no 
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change  in  Mabel,  she  was  obliged  at  last  to 
hear  her. 

''I   do   not   intend   to   have  my  father 
annoyed,"  began  Mabel,   "by  the  strange 
manner  in  which  you  are  all  acting.     For  * 
I  am  persuaded  that  this  is  a  preconcerted 
scheme  among  you, — and  that  you  should 
lend  yourself  to  such  a  plot,  against  one  to 
whom  you  owe  so  much.  Lady  Deane,  shall 
be   a  matter   that  you  and   I   will   settle 
hereafter.     You  can  remain  here  to-night, 
but  it  will  be  useless  your  doing  so  longer, 
as  my  sister  is  not  to  be  married  but  when 
our  father  chooses.     And  I  am  persuaded 
that    will    be    in    no     unseemly     haste : 
Mr.  Home  will  have  to  explain  his  conduct 
during     the     last     three     months, —  and 
Mr.  Rivers  must  furnish  my  father  with  a 
satisfactory   account    of    the    business    he 
entrusted  to  hnn.     When  all  that  is  done, 
and  in  writing,  I  will  admit  them  to  my 
father's   presence,    and   he    will   then   say 
when  the  marriage  takes  place." 
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"  You  are  vx3ry  haughty,  Miss  Lovel ; 
you  take  a  great  deal  upon  you.  You  will 
recollect  your  sister  has  as  much  right  to 
speak  as  you." 

"  I  enter  into  no  arguments,  you  have 
heard  my  intentions." 

"  Then  I  shall  demand  an  audience  of 
your  father.  I  am  not  one  to  be  bullied.  I 
have  your  sister's  interest  at  heart,  if  you 
have  not.  She  shall  not  be  sacrificed 
because  you  are  jealous." 

Lady  Deane  was  unable  to  provoke  a 
reply  of  any  kind,  not  even  a  disdainful 
look.  But  there  was  no  change  in  my 
Mabel's  look  of  resolve,  and  only  as  Lady 
Deane  rose  to  ring  the  bell,  did  she  say — 

*'  If  you  ring  the  bell,  Lady  Deane,  it 
will  be  to  order  the  carriage  to  take  you 
from  hence.     I  must  be  obeyed." 

"  Let  me  speak  to  Ferdinand,  then.  If 
the  marriage  is  really  not  to  take  place,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  know.  I  came  from  town 
at  great  inconvenience." 
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"  You  shall  see  him,  and  if  Mr.  Rivers  is 
wanted,  I  will  send  for  him.  To-morrow 
morning,  I  may  perhaps,  if  he  is  well 
enough,  mention  this  scene  to  my  father; 
but  he  sees  no  one  save  his  children 
to-night." 

"But  why  is  the  marriage  not  to  take 
place?  I  am  sure  the  engagement  has 
been  long  enough." 

At  this  moment  Ferdinand  and  Pamela, 
with  Mr.  Rivers,  entered  the  room. 

"  Here,  Mabel,  we  have  been  to  the  Clif- 
fords for  Rivers.  I  insisted  upon  his 
coming.  We  must  all  go  now  to  Linton  ; 
there  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  for  I  am 
amazed,  annoyed,  to  hear  nothing  is  pre- 
pared. So  strange  —  so  odd  —  so  unac- 
countable I " 

But  even  Ferdy's  unabashed  flippancy 
gave  way  before  Mabel's  gravity.  The 
severity  of  her  countenance  was  enhanced 
by  the  youthful  dignity  that  commanded  his 
silence,  in  spite  of  himself. 
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"  You,"  she  began,  addressing  him,  as  he 
paused,  looking  foolishly  confused,  "have 
delayed  your  marriage  to  suit  your  own 
convenience.  When  it  seems  expedient  to 
us,  we  will  have  it  celebrated.  I  should 
wish  to  lay  before  my  father  some  good 
reason  why  you  left  us  in  January,  osten- 
sibly to  prepare  for  your  marriage,  and  we 
hear  no  more  of  it  or  you  until  to-day, 
the  19th  of  March.  Unless  I  have  this 
explanation,  and  satisfy  myself  that  it  is  a 
good  one,  as  my  father's  representative  I 
forbid  it." 

"  Your  sister  is  past  the  age  to  be  con- 
trolled," broke  in  Mr.  Elvers  ;  "let  her 
speak  for  herself." 

Mabel  lightly  passed  to  where  Pamela 
stood.  "  Speak,  sister  ;  you  and  I  have 
hitherto  used  the  same  words." 

Ferdy  drew  himself  up,  hemmed,  arranged 
his  curls,  looked  at  his  boots  from  toe  to 
heel,  but  failed  to  attract  Pamela's  atten- 
tion.    IMabel's  words  had  arrested  her. 
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"  Yes,  I  think  as  you  do,  Mabel." 

He  flew  to  her  side,  and  began  vehement 
whisperings.    Mabel  stood  b}^,  silently  grave. 

Pamela's  colour  rose  and  faded  ;  the 
tears  came  and  went ;  but  her  words  were 
firm : 

"  Mabel  and  I  always  think  the  same." 

"  In  this  instance,  Miss  Pamela,  suffer  me 
to  explain  the  matter  to  you,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Rivers.  '*  You  originally  designed  to 
be  married,  according  to  Mr.  Home's  re- 
quest, the  day  after  your  birthday,  the  15th 
of  March." 

Pamela  bowed  her  acquiescence,  while  the 
colour  suffused  her  Avhole  countenance. 

"And  here  he  is,  with  his  friends  assem- 
bled, ready  to  fulfil  the  marriage." 

Mr.  Rivers  was  not  Ferdy,  to  whom 
Pamela  had  given  up  the  empire  of  her 
being.  So  she  answered  with  something 
of  Mabel's  air  and  determination — 

''  Sir,  1  shall  be  married  only  on  the  day 
my  father  chooses." 
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"  But,  Pamela,"  said  Lady  Deane,  "  is  not 
this  about  the  time  your  father  intended 
the  marriage  to  take  place  ?" 

"  Yes,  if  all  things  were  ready." 

"  But  why  are  they  not  ?  " 

"  Mabel  knows ;  she  will  tell  you ;  she 
has  ray  permission." 

"  You  mean,  sister,  that  our  father  would 
not  permit  you  to  marry  until  Ferdy's 
affairs  were  settled.  We  have  no  secrets 
from  each  other,  neither  on  our  father's 
part  nor  our  own." 

"  But  my  affairs  are  settled,  aren't  they, 
Kivers  ?  " 

'^  I  have  Mr.  Lovel's  bill — that  is  suiS- 
cient,  I  should  think.  I  know  of  nothing 
to  prevent  the  marriage." 

"  There !  there  !  Pamela,  Mabel !  You 
hear  that  Kivers  thinks  I  may  be  married 
to-morrow." 

Pamela  had  again  shrunk  back ;  her  love 
was  of  too  holy  a  kind  to  be  dragged  out 
and  displayed. 
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"  So,  my  dear  Mabel,  say  no  more,'^  said 
Lady  Deane.  "  You  have  fought  very  well, 
and,  if  you  had  any  punctilio  about  the 
marriage,  surely  you  have  said  and  done 
enough  to  satisfy  it.  You  must  prepare 
your  father.  I  know  my  cousin  of  old.  He 
is  never  the  worse  for  exerting  himself, 
especially  to  confer  pleasure.  He  loves 
Ferdy  too  well  to  deny  him  anything.  So 
go,  my  dears,  and  give  orders,  at  all  events. 
When  your  father  awakes  from  his  after- 
noon nap,  he  will  be  glad  to  find  matters 
have  begun.  Mr.  Eivers,  we  are  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  kind  influence.  If 
Mr.  Lovel  should  wish  to  see  you  this 
evening,  of  course  we  will  send  for  you  ;  or 
perhaps  you  will  step  up  and  have  a  dish  of 
tea,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  tell  you 
the  day.  My  opinion  is,  that  Mr.  Lovel 
will  be  more  impatient  than  any  of  us." 

Lady  Deane  uttered  all  this  with  uncom- 
fortable jerks,  as  if  she  was  nervous,  yet 
brazen.     Mabel  listened  with  that  sort  of 
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courteous  "indifference  which  is  the  most 
perplexing  to  the  speaker.  She  had  one 
hand  on  her  sister's  shoulder,  and,  as  Lady 
Deane  talked,  her  eyes  looked  calmly  from 
one  to  the  other  of  those  she  named.  In 
one  so  young,  such  command  of  temper,  and 
loftiness  of  demeanour,  was  an  unexpected 
rebuff  to  the  conspirators, — for  such  they 
may  be  called. 

The  high  hand  with  which  they  had 
entered  the  house,  determined  to  bear  down 
all  before  them,  had  met  with  a  check  at 
once,  and  from  a  source  they  least  ex- 
pected. 

Mr.  Lovel,  they  feared,  might  have  re- 
sented Ferdy's  strange  conduct  a  little ;  for 
this  they  were  prepared.  But  that  inno- 
cent, guileless  girls  should  be  taken  with  a 
fit  of  haughty  punctilio,  was  unpardonable. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

^*A.  You,  in  your  fierce  desire  to  vanquish  me, 
Forget  this  truth; — the  gods  who  gave  us  life, 
Gave  us  death  also ! 

B.  Both  are  good  ;  what  better, 

After  tempestuous  hours,  than  deep  repose  ?  " 

Barry  Cornwall. 

"  We  wish  you  good  day,  Sir,"  said 
Mabel,  turning  to  Mr.  Rivers.  "  You  will 
amuse  yourself  as  you  please,  Lady  Deane, 
this  is  about  the  time  we  go  to  our  father." 

And  so  she  and  I  left  them,  for  Pamela 
withdrew  with  Ferdy  into  another  room. 

He  was  awake,  and  his  eyes  were  very 
bright.  Mabel  looked  inquiringly  at  nurse, 
who  generally  watched  him  during  his 
afternoon  sleep,  as  if  to  ask  her  whether  she 
had  told  him  of  the  unexpected  arrivals. 
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Her  look  was  answered  by  our  father. 

"  So,  we  are  stormed,  it  seems." 

"  Yes,  father ;"  and  she  told  him  in  a 
few  simple  words  the  wishes  that  had  been 
expressed,  and  the  expectation  they  were 
in  of  a  speedy  marriage. 

"You  will  find  a  paper  on  my  desk, 
Mabel ;  take  it  to  them  if  they  are  still 
there." 

"  Let  me  not  leave  you,  father ;  it  were 
better  Rose  should  take  it." 

He  assented. 

And  he  also  appeared  to  understand  the 
reason  that  made  Mabel  refuse  to  read  the 
paper  at  his  bidding. 

"  You  are  right ;  'tis  best  that  they 
should  know  you  had  not  seen  it." 

Acting  on  this  hint,  I  flew  with  it  to  the 
withdrawing  room,  that  so  little  time  might 
be  lost,  none  could  imagine  the  paper 
was  written  in  the  interim  of  our  leaving 
them. 

So  quickly  did  I  return,  that  Mr.  Rivers 
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and  Lady  Deane  had  not  closed  the  door 
that  we  had  left  ajar;  and  as  I  came  to- 
wards it  I  heard  their  voices  in  earnest 
consultation. 

''  I  should  have  more  hold  over  her  if  once 
her  sister  was  fairly  in  Ferdinand's  hands. 
She  can  be  touched  through  those  she 
loves,  but  has  the  family  sin  so  strongly 
developed,  she  has  not  a  corner  in  her 
proud  heart  for  any  other  being." 

"  That  is  the  reason,  then,  that  you  con- 
sented to  the  marriage  ?  I  understood 
from  Ferdinand  you  had  decided  it  should 
not  take  place  until  yours  was  settled." 

"  Yes,  that  was  my  first  design  ;  but  we 
made  so  little  way.  They  appeared  to  rest 
so  quiescent  under  his  neglect  and  silence, 
and  were  so  apathetic  about  that  bill,  that 
there  was  no  prospect  of  rousing  them. 
They  are  not  like  people  accustomed  to  the 
world.  Even  the  girl  in  love  seems  to 
have  the  most  part  of  her  feelings  centred 
on  her  home." 
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"  Yes.  I  imagine  Ferdy  will  have  a 
scene  with  her  on  her  preference  for  Ma- 
bel's opinion  to  his.  Child,  how  you  startle 
one!  A  paper!  Forme — for  either?  She 
has  a  touching  way  of  her  own,  has  she 
not,  poor  thing  ?  Pray  read  it,  Mr.  Rivers, 
I  am  so  shortsighted." 

"No  marriage  shall  take  place  be- 
tween my  daughter  Pamela  and  Mr.  Home, 
until  I  receive  back  the  bill  I  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  Mr.  Rivers  for  the  payment  of 
Mr.  Home's  debts. 

(Signed)       "  Linton  Lovel." 

"  You  will  have  to  give  up  the  bill,  Mr. 
Rivers." 

"  No,  not  yet.  I  must  try  the  effect  on 
the  one  sister's  heart  of  a  threat  to  blight 
the  existence  of  the  other." 

Then  turning  to  me,  he  said  : 

"  Tell  your  sister  Mabel,  if  she  will  come 
for  it,  I  ^vill  deliver  the  bill  to  her." 
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As  I  gave  the  message  on  my  return, 
our  father's  face  crimsoned  with  a  very- 
great  anger.  Mabel  knelt  by  his  side,  and 
bathed  his  temples.  As  the  flush  passed 
away  she  said, 

"  You  can  trust  me,  father.  Let  them 
not  say  I  was  afraid  of  the  ordeal." 

"  Go,  child.  Give  me  your  mother's 
book,  and  take  that  little  witness  with 
you." 

He  kissed  us  botli  with  an  air  of  tender- 
ness and  solemnity,  that  inspired  us  with  a 
spirit  of  endurance  and  serenity,  the  effects 
of  which  tinted  Mabel's  face  with  a  glow 
unusual  to  her. 

Lady  Deane  was  about  to  withdraw  on 
our  entrance,  but  Mabel,  taking  her  hand, 
led  her  to  a  seat. 

"What  I  had  to  say.  Miss  Lovel,  I 
should  wish  to  say  without  witnesses," 
began  Mr.  Kivers. 

"  But  as  I  desire  to  have  witnesses,  pray 
proceed,  Mr.  Rivers." 
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"  I  decline  acceding." 

"  Then,  once  more,  good  day,  sir." 

"  Stay.  You  seem  to  attach  little  im- 
portance to  the  magnitude  of  the  matter. 
I  could  claim  this  estate  of  Lovel- Leigh  if 
so  minded." 

"  I  believe  you  can." 

"  And  does  not  that  move  your  proud 
spirit  ?  " 

"  Yes,  so  much  that  I  would  not  tamely 
submit.  I  should  try  the  justice  of  your 
claim  in  every  court  in  England." 

"You  can  adjust  the  matter  far  more 
easily.  I  have  no  mind  to  beg  again  for 
that  you  so  scornfully  denied  me — your 
love.  But  I  would  have  you  think  of  pro- 
voking a  nature  as  proud  as  your  own,  and 
more  hard  in  its  unforgiving  temperament. 
I  wish  to  have  you  for  my  wife  ;  wherefore 
I  wish  it,  is  of  little  moment.  Your  own 
nature  is  of  that  kind,  you  will  not  re- 
fuse to  believe  that  when  you  are  my 
wife,    there   is    nothing  I  would   withhold 
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from  you  that  you  desired  for  your  happi- 
ness. It  should  be  my  first,  my  chiefest 
duty  and  pleasure  to  serve  you.  What 
man  can  ofi^er  more  ?" 

"  I  beg,  Mr.  Eivers,  you  will  spare  me 
the  pain,  and  yourself  the  humiliation,  of  a 
second  refusal." 

"I  see  no  humiliation  in  it,  as  regards 
myself;  I  mean  to  have  you  for  my  wife. 
Your  refusals  but  strengthen  my  resolution. 
Are  you  so  proud  of  your  birth  that  you 
cannot  stoop  to  mine  ?  " 

"  I  value  my  birth  as  an  inheritance  I 
must  not  disgrace." 

"  Yet  intellect  and  talent  should  be 
accorded  higher  rank  than  birth." 

"  Granted ;  but  let  intellect  and  talent 
ennoble  themselves  with  virtue." 

"  I  have  not  disgraced  mine." 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  declare  the 
contrary  of  one  with  whom  I  have  so 
slight  an  intimacy." 

''Nay,  Miss  Lovel,  seven  months  have 
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passed  since  first  I  met  you.  I  have  lost 
no  opportunity  of  proffering  you  my 
homage.  I  have  been  frank  to  your 
father,  and  disguised  nothing  of  my 
natural  character  to  you.  From  the  first 
moment  I  saw  you,  I  desired  to  have  you 
for  my  wife.  I  paid  you  the  greatest 
compliment  man  can  pay  to  woman,  the 
surrender  of  my  individuality  for  your 
love.  You  would  not  give  it.  With  an 
ill-disguised  indifference  you  refused  me. 
Again  I  come  before  you,  this  time  with  so 
much  more  in  my  favour  that  I  can  offer  a 
compromise — " 

"  Cease,  sir ;  'tis  not  in  your  power  to 
offer  me  conditions, — we  are  not  upon 
equal  terms." 

"What!  not  with  this  bill,  this,  the 
price  of  Lovel-Leigh !  this,  the  fiat  of 
your  sister's  fate  !  You  will  not  condemn 
her  to  hopeless  disappointment." 

A  gleam,  as  if  some  sudden  thought  from 
heaven  had  entered  her  soul,  and  thrilled  it 
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witli  its  holyinfiuence,  overspread  Mabel's 
face.  She  said  nothing,  but  there  was 
no  need. 

"  Ha,  you  do  not  like  the  marriage  ?  " 

"  I  do  not." 

"You  care  not  by  what  means  'tis 
prevented  ?  " 

"  I  care  not." 

"  This  estate,  your  fortune,  your  home  of 
Lovel-Leigh,  —  all  this  you  may  lose,  if 
you  persist  in  this  obduracy." 

"  'Tis  not  too  high  a  price  to  pay,  if  it 
prevents  my  sister's  marriage  with  one  who 
is  bound  by  neither  honour,  religion,  nor 
love." 

"  And  is  this  your  candid  opinion  ?" 

"  How  artful  you  have  been,  Mabel ! " — 
interrupted  Lady  Deane,  angrily, —  "or  is 
this  some  new  conceit  ?  " 

"  It  is  nothing  new,  Mr.  Rivers;  am  I  to 
have  the  bill,  for  which  my  father  sent  me, 
at  your  bidding  ?  " 

"  Conditionally,  Miss  Lovel." 
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"  The  condition,  your  offer  of  marriage 
to  be  accepted  ?  " 

"  Precisely  so." 

"  You  can  keep  the  bill." 

And  with  no  other  word  or  gesture^ 
beyond  the  quiet  dignity  with  which  Mabel 
did  everything,  she  left  the  room,  followed 
by  me. 

My  father  gazed  eagerly  into  her  face, 
when  we  entered. 

"  Dear  father,"  she  said  quietly,  "  Mr. 
Elvers  is  Mr.  Rivers  still.  He  will  not 
relinquish  the  bill.  I  think  it  is  best  that 
we  give  up  all  thoughts  of  treating  with 
him  personally.  John  Clifford  will  know, 
perhaps,  some  person,  a  good  lawyer,  to 
deal  with  this  man." 

"  I  have  lived  too  long.  Oh !  mother, 
I  want  thy  faith, — hope  and  courage  are 
fled  from  me,  driven  away  by  the  coward 
hands  of  despair." 

"Father,  be  strong  for  our  sakes,  and 
let   us   thank    God  that   you   have    lived 
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long  enough  to  prevent  our  Pamela's 
marriage." 

"  My  poor  Pamela !  " 

"  Say,  father,  must  it  not  be  so?" 

"  It  must." 

"  Thank  God,"  responded  Mabel,  in  a 
voice  like  a  low  fervent  prayer,  "  all  else  is 
easy  to  bear." 

The  great  sighs  came  throbbing  up  from 
my  father's  heart, — his  whole  frame  w^as 
racked  with  convulsive  spasms,  and  they 
only  ceased  as  all  strength  left  him,  and  he 
lay  helpless  under  their  power.  Then  we 
wiped  away  the  dews  of  agony,  and  suc- 
coured him  with  every  art  in  our  power, 
Pamela  joining  us. 

Gradually  the  features  of  his  face  resumed 
their  wonted  expression  of  quiet  suffering, 
his  heart  ceased  to  beat  with  great  bounds, 
a  gentle  flush  stole  to  his  cheeks.  We  sat 
round  his  couch,  Mabel  and  Pamela  each 
holding  a  hand,  and  I  arranging  his  hair. 
So  we  sat  silent  and  watchful  for  an  hour. 
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Then  there  seemed  a  stir  in  the  air,  as  of 
wings  fluttering,  and  Mabel  rose  to  see  if  a 
door  or  window  was  open  in  the  next  room ; 
as  ^he  returned  through  the  doorway,  she 
suddenly  stopped,  and  gazing  at  our  father, 
her  lips  parted, — her  colour  faded.  Follow- 
ing her  eyes  with  ours,  we,  Pamela  and  I, 
gazed  into  his  face.  Stricken  dumb  like 
me,  no  cry  was  uttered. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  '  You  must  be  gone,'  says  Death,  '  tliese  walks  are 
mine : ' 
Love  wept,  and  spread  his  sheeny  wings  for  flight: 
But  ere  he  parted,  said,  *  This  hour  is  thine :' 
Thou  art  the  shadow  of  life,  and  as  the  tree 
Stands  in  the  sun,  and  shadows  all  beneath, 
So,  in  the  light  of  great  Eternity, 
Life  eminent  creates  the  shade  of  death  ; 
The  shadow  passeth  when  the  tree  shall  fall, 
But  I  shall  reign  for  ever  over  all." — Tennyson. 

God  had  sent  his  f^entlest  ano^el  dov/n  to 
seal  up  our  father's  eyes,  in  that  sleep  that 
would  only  be  broken  in  another  world. 
The  long- wearied  soul  was  already  soaring 
up  to  its  everlasting  rest,  and  we  were  left 
orphaned  and  in  peril. 

Mabel  was  the  first  to  awaken  from  the 
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thrill  of  fear,  and  ringing  the  bell,  began 
to  apply  the  usual  restoratives,  as  if  to 
recall  him  back  to  us.  Xurse,  obeying  the 
summons,  saw  the  terrible  fact  at  once, 
and  enclosing  me  in  her  arms,  endeavoured 
to  comfort  my  sisters. 

"  He  was  to  go  this  way,  my  loves  ;  allars 
it  was  to  be  on  the  sudden!  The  thoughts 
of  the  Almighty  is  not  to  be  unfolded  to  we, 
unless  it  so  pleases  Him.  And  that  he 
should  be  took  at  this  awful  and  especial 
time,  thinking,  as  we  do,  of  weddings  and 
feastings,  is  amazing  curious.  It  may  be 
as  the  Lord  has  a  mighty  gift  at  hand  for 
ye,  my  darlings  ;  often  an  upsetting  is  just 
the  stepping-stone  to  a  grand  bit  of  luck. 
And  as  for  grieving,  grieve  ye  must,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  your  hearts ;  but 
ye  '11  mind  to  thank  God  he 's  released 
from  wearyful  suffering.  Cry  away,  my 
poor  lambs,  have  a  good  cry  out  ;  ye  have 
gotten  yer  first  grief,  and  ye  must  look  it 
weel  in  the  face.     He  has  just  closed  his 
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eyes,  and  gone  wi '  a  sigh,  and  that's  a 
blessed  death,  like  to  a  sleep.  Poor,  poor 
things,  my  poor  young  leddies ;  it's  of  no 
manner  of  use ;  he  's  gone,  gone  for  aye  ; 
he  doesn't  hear  yer  cries,  or  if  he  did,  wad 
he  come  back  ?  think  I.  No,  no,  he's  at 
rest,  poor  wearied  man  ;  think  of  that  now. 
Miss  Lovel,  he's  at  rest ' 

As  nurse  thus  tried  to  comfort  us,  after 
her  rough  fashion,  we  had  only  eyes  and 
thoughts  for  the  lifeless  object  before  us. 
It,  soulless  and  earth-smitten,  was  the  only 
thing  we  had  to  call  father,  and  in  the 
agony  of  losing  all  claim  to  use  such  a  title 
we  threw  ourselves  upon  the  couch,  weep- 
ing, kissing,  and  calling  him.  A  sudden 
opening  of  the  door  in  the  other  room 
roused  Mabel.  Our  grief  could  bear  no 
eyes,  it  was  too  sacred  to  be  looked  on ;  she 
made  an  imploring  gesture  to  nurse.  The 
latter  was  not  quick  enough  to  prevent 
Ferdy's  entrance :  I  recall  his  face  at  this 
moment,   reddened   with   a   sort   of  testy 
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indio^nation.  He  swunor  himself  into  the 
room  with  a  petulant  ill-humour  at  any- 
time unseemly  and  rude,  but  at  this 
time  revolting  and  barbarous. 

"  Where  is  Linton  ?  I  insist  upon  being 
married,  I  came  down  to  be  married,  and  I 
will  be." 

Oh  !  God  help  that  poor  reckless  soul, 
brought  face  to  face  with  Death,  and 
smitten  to  the  heart  with  the  sudden  con- 
viction of  another  world.  No  ship  riding 
o^ailv  on  fair,  smooth  waves  that  curl  so 
softly  over  the  sharp  destructive  rock,  is 
more  abruptly  arrested  in  its  course  as  it 
runs  on  the  hidden  danger. 

No  bird  lightly  flying,  with  thrilling 
notes  of  ecstasy  gushing  from  its  throat,  is 
more  quickly  silenced  by  the  distant  but 
fatal  shot. 

No  little,  idle,  wandering  brook  feels 
more  lost  on  the  sudden  turn  that  swallows 
up  its  rippling  wavelets  in  the  mighty 
volume  of  ocean,  than  a  foolish,  light  heart 
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who  comes  abruptly  into  the  presence  of 
Death.  What  is  it  ?  Eeal?  Is  that  form 
lifeless  ?  Is  there  no  breath,  no  soul  ? 
Was  there  a  soul?  Where  is  it  ?  Gone  to 
God  !  Is  there  a  God  ?  What  overwhelm- 
ing visions  rise,  until  the  affrighted  heart 
contracts  Avith  horror,  and  flies  from  what 
it  dare  not  look  upon  ! 

Over  the  scared  face  of  Ferdy  passed  all 
these  thoughts,  and  then  he  turned  and 
fled. 

He,  so  late  his  beloved  Linton,  was  now 
an  object  he  could  not  look  upon,  a  sight 
that  horrified  him,  a  spectre  that  appalled 
him. 

A  little  wailing  sob  from  Pam  la,  with 
a  piteous  stretching  out  of  her  hands,  to 
beseech  consolation  from  love  and  sympa- 
thy, the  only  chords  a  stricken  heart  has 
unbroken,  but  speeded  him  away. 

Quickly  as  he  had  entered,  yet  more 
quickly  did  he  flee,  shutting  the  door  to 
with  a  force  and  fear,  as  if  he  could  bar 
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out  the  look,  the  feeling  of  death  ;  and  we 
heard  him  rushing  down  through  the  house, 
with  the  noise  and  recklessness  of  a  brawler 
in  the  street. 

And  we  so  still  in  the  presence  of  death, 
awe-sinitten  and  grief- struck  ! 

His  entrance  and  departure  were  like  a 
violation  of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  God's  very 
sanctuary.  And  as  we  sought  to  calm  our 
hearts,  the  gathering  sounds  of  many  feet, 
stifled  exclamations,  and  a  universal  com- 
motion below,  told  us  that  he  was  publish- 
ing aloud  what  we  dared  not  whisper  to 
each  other. 

"  I  will  away,  my  dears,  for  a  bit,"  said 
nurse,  "  and  lock  you  the  doors  after  me. 
None  shall  come  a-tramping  here,  and 
fretting  ye  with  their  noise.  I'll  just  send 
for  good  Mrs.  Clifford  to  mind  ye,  for  no 
hand  shall  touch  my  dear  master  but 
mine." 

So  we  sat  silently  by  that  which  had 
been  our  father,  and  if  fear — fear  for  the 
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future — intruded  upon  the  sacred  moments 
of  grief,  it  was  chased  away  as  a  bugbear, 
balanced  against  our  woe. 

A  numbinor  sensation  dulled  all  faculties. 
As  a  nightmare  holds  down  an  imprisoned 
dreamer,  we  felt  encircled  with  so  heavy  a 
chain  of  anguish,  our  very  hearts  fainted 
within  us, — and  when  grief  touches  this 
point,  it  has  no  relief  but  in  outward  signs. 
Thus,  long  before  nurse  returned  with 
Mrs.  Clifford,  my  sister's  sobs  had  given 
place  to  words ;  and  though  I  was  included 
in  the  circling  of  our  arms  round  each  other, 
as  if  only  the  closest  touch  could  comfort 
us,  and  make  us  feel  our  father's  death  but 
bound  us  by  dearer  ties,  there  was  for  me 
no  such  outlet  for  the  agony  of  my  feelings. 
Set  apart  by  God  from  the  rest  of  the 
world,  with  a  peculiar  sign,  I  had  centred 
all  the  feelings  I  possessed  upon  my  home, 
of  which  my  father  was  the  embodification. 

That  other  ties,  other  duties,  might 
attract  my  sisters,  and  in  one  had  already 
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sprung  forth,  was  naturally  foreseen  by  me 
— and  in  the  anticipation  grew  the  pictures 
of  the  future.  I  was  my  father's — he 
mine.  When  the  elder  Rose  left  him,  she 
gave  him  the  younger  Rose  to  take  her 
place.  And  that  no  other  tie  might  seduce 
her  from  his  side,  she  was  deprived  of  a 
sense — the  one  required  for  communion 
with  the  world  —  and  so  far  different  from 
the  usual  affliction  of  this  kind,  that  it  was 
unaccompanied  by  the  deafness  that  would 
have  been  so  irksome  to  him.  It  was  thus 
that  I  had  learnt  to  comfort  myself  for  my 
deprivation,  hallowing  the  loss  for  his  sake. 
For  I  loved  him,  oh !  how  I  loved  him,  and 
he  was  gone,  and  had  never  heard  me  say 
so.  I  thought  he  was  not  aged  as  other 
men,  and  that,  though  an  invalid,  care,  such 
care,  would  keep  him  alive  many,  many 
years  yet,  until  I  was  an  oldish  woman 
with  grey  hair,  looking  forward  to  the 
near  approach  of  death,  almost  at  the  same 
time     as     himself      And    perhaps    when 
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they  were  gone  to  other  homes,  the  twin 
sisters,  and  had  husbands  and  children,  and 
I  alone  was  my  father's  companion,  perhaps, 
— yes,  truly,  perhaps  under  the  strong 
influence  of  love  for  him,  and  the  wish  to 
tell  him  the  voluminous  thoughts  that 
crowded  my  brain,  I  might  obtain  a  certain 
power  over  the  organs  of  speech,  and  learn 
a  syllabic  language  that  he  would  under- 
stand. 

And  simple  as  these  dreams,  these  antici- 
pations might  be,  they  Avere  strong  as  a 
hero's  resolve,  a  mother's  prayer,  a  cry  to 
God.  They  were  my  all, — the  sum  of 
happiness  I  counted  mine  was  drawn  from 
no  other  source.  I  added,  and  added,  as 
years  expanded  my  intellect ;  but  the  spring 
from  which  I  drew  the  treasure  was  ever 
and  always  my  father's  love.  And  I  could 
not  cry  aloud  upon  the  wreck  of  it  all. 
Tears  fell,  —  they  rained  down,  but  the 
heart  was  bursting  to  moan  forth  its  anguish, 
and  I  was  mute. 
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I  have  a  dreamy  recollection  of  the 
commencement  of  insensibility.  The  cold 
chill  began  to  creep  all  through  my 
frame,  except  a  pinching,  scorching  heat 
in  my  eyelids,  and  a  hot  steaming  sensation 
in  my  head.  This  seemed  to  boil  and  bubble 
up,  until  it  overflowed,  and  rushed  hissing 
through  all  my  veins,  drying  my  tears  almost 
before  they  fell,  and  half  suffocating  me 
with  its  stifling  heat,  —  and  as  it  faded 
away,  I  shivered  again  with  a  cold  feel,  as 
if  moist,  clammy  death-clothes  enveloped 
me.  For  a  moment,  my  heart  regained  a 
healthy  action,  from  the  thought  that 
perhaps,  "  I  too  am  about  to  die,  God  in 
His  mercy  has  so  decreed."  But  it  was 
transient.  A  knocking  at  the  door,  which 
seemed  to  me  the  summons  of  the  angel 
for  me,  the  wistful  look  as  it  opened, — the 
disappointment  as,  through  a  dim  floating 
mist,  I  saw  Mrs.  Clifford  and  nurse  appear, 
is  all  that  I  recollect. 

I   was    afterwards   told   that    the    first 
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burst  of  Mrs.  Clifford's  grief,  at  sight  of 
the  three  orphans  hanging  in  such  desola- 
tion over  their  father's  dead  body,  was 
stayed  in  horror,  as  she  thought  two  were 
lifeless  instead  of  one. 

In  the  endeavours  to  restore  the  one  to 
consciousness,  my  sisters  were  aroused  from 
the  stupor  of  grief. 

Without  admitting  any  one  into  either 
chamber,  a  large  fire  was  lit  in  the  other 
room ;  those  stimulants  used  for  our  father, 
were  applied  to  me,  and  for  a  time  they 
succeeded, — but  opening  my  eyes  for  a 
moment,  and  finding  myself  in  the  cedar 
room,  the  object  of  my  ardent  love  no 
longer  in  sight,  I  relapsed  again.  When  I 
awoke,  it  was  another  day. 

In  the  sepulchre  of  that  death-like  in- 
sensibility, I  buried  the  first  chapter  of 
my  life. 

And  when  alive  once  more,  to  scenes,  to 
words,  to  love,  I  was  at  first  almost  as 
insensible  to  them,  as  on  the  fatal  morning 
of  my  birth. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

"  Oh  !  hate  is  chill,  and  love  is  warm, 
And  the  tale  of  youth  is  sweet ; 
But  the  west  wind  tells  of  a  fearful  storm, 
That  ray  soul  has  yet  to  meet." — Anon. 

The   first  thing  that  made  itself  palpable 
to  my  confused  mind  was  Mabel's  face. 

On  it  was  impressed  a  grief  that  had 
something  of  a  divine  nature  about  it.  She 
was  calm ;  her  movements  were  soft  and 
noiseless  as  falling  snow.  I  seemed  to 
know  by  witnessing  it  that  he  was  very 
near ;  at  least,  all  that  remained  to  us  of 
him.  A  slight  thrill,  almost  painful  in  its 
power  on  my  weakened  frame,  yet  pleasur- 
able, penetrated  every  fibre.  I  should  see 
him  again.  He  was  not  yet  removed  from 
human  sight. 
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Mrs.  CliiForcl  stole  into  the  room,  and 
'v\'hispered  something  to  Mabel. 

Like  a  knife  in  the  heart,  she  shivered 
all  through,  and  every  vestige  of  colour  left 
her  face  ;  but  ere  it  returned  her  counte- 
nance already  presaged  a  high  resolve,  and 
gently  taking  from  my  couch  a  large  shawl 
or  wrapper  of  India  muslin,  she  folded  it 
round  her  head,  and  said, 

"  I  will  go  to  him." 

And  swiftly,  as  by  an  effort,  she  passed 
over  the  threshold  of  the  door. 

I  felt,  as  if  by  conviction,  some  impera- 
tive duty  drew  her  forth  from  the  seclusion 
of  grief  to  encounter  eyes  she  would  wil- 
lingly have  shunned.  I  recognised  John 
Clifford's  voice  outside,  simply  greeting  her. 

I  wondered  how  he  came  there,  and  fell 
into  a  dozing  dream,  awakened  almost  im- 
mediately again  by  Mabel's  return;  still 
wdth  that  countenance  —  so  touching,  so 
pure  —  of  exalted  grief. 

"  It  is  arranged,"  she  said,  low,  but  clear. 
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"  Thank  God !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Clifford, 
almost  aloud. 

Afterwards  I  learnt  that  ]\Ir.  Rivers,  with 
a  cruelty  more  worthy  of  the  vilest  nature 
than  that  of  man,  had  intimated  through 
Lady  Deane  that,  unless  assured  by  some 
promise  from  Miss  Lovel,  he  should  claim 
that  which  was  all  we  could  now  call  our 
father,  and,  in  virtue  of  the  debt  due  to 
him  through  the  bill  he  held,  take  pos- 
session of  the  chamber  of  death  and  its 
sacred  contents,  until  he  forced  compliance 
with  his  demand. 

Of  the  scene  which  took  place  between 
them,  which  ended  in  his  submission,  Mr. 
Rivers  has  himself  given  a  record. 

In  a  note  to  Lady  Deane  he  says  : — 

"  You  appeared  to  think  it  strange, 
my  dear  Lady,  the  sudden  change  in  my 
determination — a  determination  so  strongly 
expressed  when  you  left  me.  I  will  explain 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  effected. 
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"In  the  first  place,  my  nature  is  not 
really  a  cruel  one.  It  may  be,  under  pro- 
vocation, a  little  tyrannical.  A  man  who 
has  made  his  own  way  successfully  under 
very  untoward  circumstances  becomes  ar- 
bitrary, through  the  knowledge  of  the 
power  of  his  will.  This  girl  has  twice 
withstood  me.  I  see  it  will  be  impossible 
to  move  her  by  fear  of  her  sister's  unhappi- 
ness;  for  even  supposing  her  father  had 
not  discovered  Ferdinand's  real  character, 
she  had,  and  as  you  know,  valued  riches 
and  station  as  feathers  in  comparison  of  the 
real  danger  that  sister's  happiness  would 
incur  by  marrying  Ferdinand  Home. 

"It  is  strange  she  has  not  endeavoured 
to  open  that  sister's  eyes,  seeing  so  clearly 
as  she  does  his  disposition.  I  must  sup- 
pose either  that  the  one  is  a  fool,  and  can- 
not be  awakened  from  the  dreams  she  nur- 
tures, or  that  Mabel  shrinks  from  inflicting 
the  blow  herself.  And  yet  that  is  unlike 
her.     What   is   to   be   done  she  does  not 
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flinch  from,  as  I  had  a  fair  opportunity  of 
judging  to-day. 

"  The  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Lovel  so  far 
upset  my  plans  (which,  failing  to  move  her 
through  her  sister,  had  fallen  back  upon 
the  surer  one  of  harassing  him)  as  to  make 
me  fear  that  all  control  over  her  would 
now  cease. 

"  I  therefore,  as  you  know,  decided  to 
try  the  effect  of  a  threat,  the  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances of  which  would  be  more  revolt- 
ing to  a  spirit  like  hers  than  almost  any 
other  trial  I  could  give. 

"  But  her  mind,  so  far  from  losing  its 
balance  by  the  shock  of  such  an  intimation, 
the  rather  rose ;  for  even  in  the  same  mo- 
ment she  heard  it,  she  stifled  the  reluctance 
she  felt  to  quit  the  chamber  of  death,  from 
which,  as  you  know,  nothing  has  moved 
them  for  two  days,  and  came  down  to  me. 
I  acknowledge  I  was  sensibly  disturbed  at 
the  apparition,  for  such  it  appeared  to  me 
at  first. 
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"  A  slight  noise  at  the  door  attracted 
my  attention — it  was  the  click  of  the  lock, 
more  than  the  rustle  of  garments;  for 
noiselessly,  like  a  vision,  I  saw  a  white- 
robed  figure  place  itself  before  me,  who, 
removing  a  large  sort  of  veil  that  enve- 
loped her,  discovered  to  me  a  face  which 
was  so  touched  by  sorrow  as  to  look  almost 
ethereal. 

"At  first  I  wondered  at  the  change 
thirty- six  hours  had  made  in  the  blooming, 
haughty  girl  who  had  defied  me,  and  I 
exulted  in  the  thought  that  now,  grief- 
smitten  and  cast  down  by  bitter  sorrow,  she 
would  supplicate  where  she  liad  commanded. 

"  But  a  second  glance  convinced  me 
there  was  no  abatement  of  spirit  ;  her 
countenance  was  pale  and  tear-stained,  but 
exalted  with  that  rare  and  beautiful  ex- 
pression of  intense  grief.  All  thoughts  of 
self  were  wholly  absorbed  in  a  woe  that 
could  have  no  comforter  but  an  Almighty 
one.     She  had  a  difficulty  in  turning  her 
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thoughts  to  any  subject  out  of  the  cham- 
ber of  death,  and  seemed  almost  to  have 
forgotten  what  brought  her  into  my  pre- 
sence. I  am  not  in  love  with  this  girl:  I 
never  have  been  ;  but  I  declare  to  you, 
that  had  she  not  uttered  a  word,  I  should 
have  foregone  my  intention  from  profound 
sympathy  with  such  sublime  anguish. 

"But  she  spoke  v/ithout  faltering. 

"  '  They  are  mistaken  in  what  they  said, 
Mr.  Rivers.' 

"  '  If  you  have  been  told  that  which  pains 
you,  Miss  Lovel,  they  are.' 

"' Thank  you,  we  mourn  our  father  — 
grief  is  so  new  to  us,  and  this  is  more. 
You  know  what  we  were  to  each  other.' 

"  '  God  comfort  you.  Miss  Lovel,  and  in 
good  time  cause  you  to  remember  he  is 
released  from  suffering.' 

"  ^  I  can  thank  God  for  that  even  now. 
And  so  you  will  go,  and  take  them  with 
you.  My  father  must  have  true  mourners, 
we  require  no  parade.' 
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"  She  faltered  then.  Eapidly  I  saw  that, 
by  fulfilling  her  pious  wishes,  I  should 
stand  the  better  in  her  esteem,  than  by 
persevering  in  the  compulsory,  and  I  must 
acknowledge,  odious  intention  I  had  at  first 
conceived. 

"  I  bowed  to  her  with  the  most  profound 
respect,  saying : 

"  '  Lady  Deane,  Mr.  Home,  and  myself  will 
leave  to-day,  and  there  shall  be  no  intrusion 
upon  your  sorrow  for  at  least  a  month. 
Will  that  sufiice  ?  ' 

"  *  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Kivers,'  was  all  her 
answer ;  but  no  power  or  volume  of  lan- 
guage could  express  more.  AVith  a  gentle 
inclination  of  her  head,  she  folded  her  mus- 
lin veil  over  her  face,  as  if  the  lineaments 
of  sorrow  were  too  sacred  to  be  looked  at, 
and  as  noiselessly  as  she  entered,  so  did  she 
leave.  She  is  just  one  of  that  sort  of 
women  for  whom  a  man  will  sacrifice  his 
identity.  Her  slightest  word  is  attractive 
her  smallest  action  a  study. 

"  But  a  truce  to  all  this. 
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*'  You  will  understand,  I  not  only  forego 
my  fixed  intention,  expressed  last  night, 
but  as  soon  as  you  have  packed  up  I  shall 
be  ready  to  escort  you  to  town.  Ferdinand 
accompanies  us;  and  though  not  in  the 
habit  of  disputing  my  wishes,  in  this  in- 
stance I  might  have  thought  him  a  little 
justified  in  expostulating  upon  being  pre- 
vented paying  the  last  duties  to  his  oldest 
friend  and  intended  father-in-law.  But 
old  Clifford,  with  a  degree  of  exultation 
common  to  such  minds,  having  informed 
him  of  a  new  will  by  which  Miss  Lovel  in- 
herits everything,  and  her  sisters  only  their 
mother's  fortune,  he  has  taken  the  news  in 
dudgeon,  and  'tis  as  well  he  does  not  see  the 
daughters  again,  for,  as  he  has  not  the  com- 
mon sense,  so  he  has  not  even  the  decency  to 
hold  his  tongue — but  abuses  the  poor  man 
now  lying  dead  up-stairs,  with  a  volubility 
and  rancour  truly  his  own.  He  is  therefore 
perfectly  ready  to  depart,  I  believe,  without 
again  seeing  his  lady-love.  He  owes  it  to 
himself,  he  says,  to   mark  his  disapproba- 
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tion  of  Mr.  Lovel's  underhand  conduct,  and 
so  Avould  not  have  followed  him  to  the 
grave,  had  all  three  sisters  begged  him  to  do 
so,  with  all  the  pathos  in  their  power. 

"  Poor  fool !  I  could  not  help  telling  him, 
that  Miss  Lovel  had  particularly  requested 
me  to  carry  him  off,  as  she  would  only  have 
her  father  followed  to  the  grave  by  real 
mourners. 

"^Ah,  she  is  right,  quite  right;  Mabel  was 
always  the  most  sensible  of  them  all.' 

"  Mark  that  —  'tis  his  first  recognition  of 
the  rights  of  the  heiress.  His  vanity  is  so 
preposterous,  his  original  nature,  never  a 
fine  one,  is  now  smothered  in  it.  Had  he 
been  clever,  I  fear  he  would  have  been  a 
monster. 

"  If  you  can  be  ready  by  five  o'clock,  we 

can  catch  the  last  train,  and  be  in  town 

before  eleven. 

"  Your  servant, 

"  Algernon  Eivers." 
Lady  Deane's  answer  was  as  follows,  both 
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found  together,  among  the  papers  I  have 
collected  to  write  out  this  history. 

"  My  DEAR  Rivers, 

*'  You  amaze  me.  Certainly  you 
men  are  enigmas.  I  suppose  I  must  obey 
you,  otherwise  'tis  most  inconvenient.  Mrs. 
Watson  has  come  down,  sent  for  by  Mrs. 
Forbes,  sensibly  enough,  for  neither  the 
girls  or  Mrs.  Clifford  have  a  thought  to 
bestow  on  the  decencies  of  grief.  I  hear 
they  are  in  a  sad  way  about  little  Rose,  who 
has  been  insensible  for  the  last  thirty  hours. 
I  have  proffered  my  services,  and  they 
have  been  refused ;  nevertheless  I  should 
have  had  plenty  to  do  Avith  Mrs.  Watson, 
and  I  shall  make  you  stand  me  something 
towards  my  mourning,  for  I  fully  meant  to 
get  it  included  with  the  general  mourning 
here.  See  what  you  have  to  answer  for. 
What  strange  thing  is  this  I  hear  about 
another  will  ?  Ferdinand  is  furious, 
and  I  don't  wonder  at  it.  I  think  he  will 
VOL.  II.  F 
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be  amply  justified  in  not  fulfilling  his  en- 
gagement. By-the-bye,  have  you  heard  of 
the  tiff  between  me  and  that  impertinent 
young  Clifford  ?  I  thought  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  all  parties  to  have  a  post- 
mortem examination.  He  positively  blazed 
at  me  for  the  mere  suggestion,  and  as  good 
as  said  he  would  be  the  death  of  any  one 
speaking  of  such  a  thing  to  his  little  ladies. 
I  shall  be  ready  by  five. 

"  Yours, 

"  Sarah  Deane." 
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CHAPTER  YI. 

«  The  loved,  but  not  the  lost ! 
Why  should  our  causeless  tears  be  shed 
O'er  the  cold  turf  that  wraps  the  dead  ; 
As  if  their  names  were  crossed 
From  out  the  book  of  life  ?  Ah  !  No, 
'Tis  we,  who  scarcely  live,  that  linger  still  below." 

Thomas  Dale. 

And  so,  early  on  a  soft  spring  morning, 
night  and  day  still  blending  together,  as  if 
the  former  lingered  with  her  palls  over  the 
earth,  until  our  solemn  duty  was  done, 
our  father  was  borne  to  rest  by  the  side  of 
those,  who  had  long  ago  loved  him,  with  a 
love  that  surpassed  ours,  great  as  it  was. 

There  was  no  hearse,  no  pageant,  no  dis- 
play of  grief. 

His  tenants,   his  few   friends,   and  his 
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servants,  by  turns  carried  him  the  short 
distance  between  Lovel-Leigh  and  the 
church. 

We  three  followed  close  behind,  Mabel 
and  Pamela  supporting  each  other,  but  I 
w^as  too  weak  to  walk,  so  John  Clifford 
carried  me  gently,  as  a  little  child,  in  his 
strong  arms.  The  Cliffords  and  Mrs.  Forbes 
of  course  accompanied  us. 

A  few  stray  children  had  wandered  into 
the  church,  with  an  old  woman  or  two, 
and  as  we  passed  on,  the  labouring  men  in 
the  fields,  or  roadside,  reverently  doffed 
their  caps,  and  joined  the  little  train  of 
mourners. 

"  Squire  Lovel  had  been  a  good  quiet 
man ;  and  if  not  so  heartsome  amongst  his 
neighbours,  he  w^as  never  the  one  to  say 
no  to  a  kind  action,  or  a  charitable  object. 
They  would  not  let  the  body  go  by  wdth- 
out  seeing  the  last  of  good  Squire  Lovel,  if 
so  be,  as  they  did  not  offend." 

And  so  Mabel  had  her  wish,  our  father 
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was  followed  by  none  but  true  mourners 
to  his  grave.  And  having  placed  him 
there,  and  all  the  last  duties  done,  we  three 
sisters  were  left  for  a  space  alone  by  the 
grave  to  pray. 

And  much  need  had  we  of  prayer. 

As  John  had  borne  me  along  in  his  arms, 
the  soft  cool  air  acted  upon  the  hot  eyes 
and  aching  brow  as  God's  balm ;  and  I 
bared  my  face  to  its  soothing  effects,  as  a 
fevered  child  drinks  a  refreshing  draught. 

And  in  doing  so,  the  eyes  shut  up  for 
so  many  days  within  the  precincts  of  the 
hallowed  chamber  of  death,  took  in  the 
features  of  nature  as  a  new  and  beautiful 
picture.  There  was  a  soft  light  green  on 
some  of  the  trees,  so  fresh,  so  lovely,  I 
thought  they  must  have  dressed  themselves 
in  the  hues  of  Paradise  to  remind  me  that 
the  father  whom  I  mourned  so  sorely  was 
now  walking  there  with  our  mother.  And 
the  birds  were  carolling  their  morning  hymn 
with  trills  of  praise  that  filled  the  air  with 
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melody.  The  round  hills  had  caught  the 
glow  of  the  sun,  not  yet  visible  to  us,  but 
his  light  was  gliding  through  the  land- 
scape, illuming  certain  objects  in  it,  as 
a  painter  touches  his  picture  with  eiFects. 
All  this  soothed  me ;  and  though  the  clouds 
were  spread  out  all  over  the  heavens,  the 
earth  seemed  glad  and  full  of  hope.  She 
was  filled  with  new  spring  wine,  that  would 
swell  her  buds,  and  make  them  blossom 
in  happiness,  clothing  her  in  rich  garments 
of  silver  and  gold  ;  the  daisies  and  butter- 
cups her  favourite  spring  dress. 

And  then  my  eyes  fell  on  the  black 
mourners  in  front,  the  draperied  coffin 
after  them,  and  it  seemed  that  we  must 
appear  a  blot  on  that  beautiful  scene,  this 
balmy  spring  morning.  And  I  question  if 
the  Almighty,  looking  down  from  heaven, 
did  not  so  consider  it.  We,  sinful,  short- 
sighted mortals,  had  blinded  our  eyes 
wilfully  with  black  veils.  The  sunhght  of 
heaven's  hope  we  had  so  shut  out,  it  could 
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not  penetrate  under  the  palls  of  grief.  All 
the  darkness  of  gloom  and  despair  that  we 
could  collect,  we  had  spread  over  our  dead 
father  and  ourselves. 

Long  before  I  had  settled  the  question 
in  my  mind,  we  had  entered  the  church,  the 
solemn  service  had  begun.  It  was  finished. 
At  Mabel's  request  we  were  left  alone,  and 
displacing  the  first  thoughts,  came  this — 
*'  What  human  anguish  has  already  washed 
these  stones  ;  what  bitter  tears,  what 
despair,  have  they  witnessed!"  In  my 
imagination,  I  weighed  it  against  ours,  and 
as  I  was  summing  up  what  we  had  lost^ 
the  picture  was  too  vivid,  the  child's  heart 
gave  way.  My  father,  oh !  my  father, 
must  I  have  no  father  ?  None  to  please, 
to  care  for,  no  father  to  hasten  to,  to  wait 
upon,  to  anticipate  his  wants,  to  divine  his 
wishes — no  father  to  pray  for — how  was  I  to 
form  my  prayer  and  his  name  not  in  it  ?  " 

To  soothe  my  silent  agony,  my  sisters 
forgot  their  own ;  and  with  their  arms 
r  4 
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round  me,  they  began  to  enumerate  the 
mercies  of  God  ;  forgetful,  or  remembering 
not  the  weight  of  His  hand,  now  pressing 
heavily  upon  us. 

"  There  has  been  deeper  sorrow  than 
ours.  Rose,  here  by  this  tomb,"  said  Mabel. 

"A  love  was  buried  here,  little  sister, 
sixteen  years  ago  that  required  sixteen 
years  of  prayer  before  our  father  could  say, 
*  Despair  had  assumed  the  divine  aspect  of 
Resignation ;'  "  and  Pamela's  eyes  were  filled 
with  an  effulgence  of  piety  and  love  as  she 
looked  up,  inspired  by  her  own  words. 

"  We  have  laid  our  father  by  our 
mother,  who  has  waited  for  him  so  long," 
continued  Mabel.  "  That  is  what  he  wished, 
Rose." 

"We  have  each  other,  darling,  still, — 
loving  with  a  love  that  is  to  increase  with 
loving." 

"  And  he  was  taken  in  mercy  at  this 
time,  as  you  know,  Rose,"  whispered  Mabel. 

And  she  exchanged   with  me  a  sudden 
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sympathetic  touch  of  the  fingers,  that  gave 
me  strength  like  an  elixir.  • 

Of  all  the  gifts  God  has  bestowed  on 
man,  none  is  so  beneficent  as  that  of  self- 
abnegation. 

In  a  moment  I  saw  my  father  laid  peace- 
fully down  in  "  his  chamber  in  the  silent 
halls  of  death,"  never  more  to  be  disturbed, 
and  I  imagined  him  still  alive,  writhing 
alike  under  the  pains  of  the  body,  and  the 
sharper  agony  of  the  mind,  as  in  the  few 
hours  that  preceded  his  death.  So  I  put 
my  hands  together  like  the  little  children 
saying  their  prayer  of  thanksgiving;  and 
my  sisters  kissed  me,  and  uttered  the 
Lord's  Prayer  aloud. 

Then  we  sat  silent  for  a  space,  each  un- 
willing to  be  the  first  to  move,  each  dreading 
the  return  to  our  home,  which  was  now  be- 
reft of  its  chiefest  delight  to  us.  A  heavy 
rain-cloud  was  sailing  across  the  heavens,  and 
the  pattering  drops  fell  loudly  on  the  win- 
dow-panes of  the  church,  and  with  a  dull 
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sound  on  the  roof.  We  each  looked  up, 
glad  as  it  were  of  a  respite. 

"  It  would  be  well,  sisters,"  said  Mabel, 
"  if  we  thought  a  little  of  our  future.  God 
and  our  parents  seem  near  us  here :  let  us 
say  to  each  other  what  we  will  do." 

"  You  are  our  head,  Mabel ;  we  will 
listen  to  you  first." 

*'  Our  father  made  me  sole  heiress,  dear 
Pamela,  fearing  Mr.  Kivers's  intention  re- 
garding that  bill.  He  might  have  some 
power  over  Ferdy,  but  not  over  me,  and 
your  portion  would  be  endangered." 

"  It  was  so,  I  told  him,"  answered  Pa- 
mela, meaning  the  "  him"  for  Ferdy. 

"  But  we  share  alike,  sister.  The  appor- 
tionment of  our  father  is  to  be  sacredly 
kept  by  me." 

''  This,  also,  I  told  him." 

"During  the  interview  you  had  with 
him  just  before  he  left,  from  which  my 
sister  came  sobbing  ?  " 

And    Mabel   drew   Pamela's   crimsoned 
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face  on  to  her  shoulder,  that  she  might 
conceal  it  there. 

After  a  while  Pamela  said  with  faltering 
voice, 

"  I  hide  nothing  from  you,  sister,  espe- 
cially in  this  place.  He  was  not  pleased  ; 
and  —  and  neither  did  he  please  me." 

"  He  is  impulsive.  He  spoke  under  a 
sudden  disappointment,"  answered  the 
loyal  Mabel. 

"  So  it  is  my  duty  to  think,"  murmured 
Pamela.  "  We  are  not  all  born  perfect, 
like  our  father." 

^'  But  you  parted  happily,  Pamela  ?  " 

"  I  think  not,  sister ;  yet  we  will  re- 
member what  our  grandmother  said." 

"  Yes ;  that  he  whom  our  father  saved 
from  a  violent  death  must  be  prayed  for, 
and  his  soul  preserved,  that  no  denuncia- 
tion may  rest  upon  our  father's  head  for 
the  deed  he  performed." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  exclaimed  Pamela,  her  face 
flushing,   her   eyes   looking  up  refulgent ; 
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"that  is  the  duty  of  us  all,  his  children. 
We  must  bear  with  Ferdy,  lest  his  soul 
should  be  lost,  and  our  father  had  saved 
him  only  for  a  more  grievous  end." 

"  God  help  us  in  the  work,  sister,"  said 
Mabel,  fervently,  while  she  gazed  at  Pa- 
mela in  surprise. 

We  exchanged  a  glance,  which  told  us  as 
words  tell  that  Pamela's  love,  hitherto  so 
inexplicable  to  us,  was  founded  on  a  sen- 
timent the  exalted  nature  of  which  found 
a  ready  echo  in  our  hearts.  Henceforward 
Ferdy  should  be  as  a  sacred  charge  to  us. 
If,  through  the  love  of  one  child  and  the 
forbearance  and  interest  of  the  other  two, 
our  father's  deed  should,  according  to  our 
grandmother's  words,  be  for  his  everlasting 
good,  neither  love  nor  forbearance  should 
be  wanting  on  our  parts. 

Therefore  it  was  without  remark  that 
Mabel  received  the  intimation  from  Pamela 
that,  in  the  short  interview  she  had  with 
Ferdy    before   he   left,    spite   of  the   first 
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words  of  dissent,  she  had  promised  him, 
for  the  immediate  payment  of  his  debts, 
all  the  fortune  she  inherited  through  her 
father's  will  and  her  mother's  settlement. 

"  Relying  upon  our  sharing  alike,  sister, 
this  estate  of  Lovel-Leigh,"  was  all  Mabel 
said. 

"Yes,  relying  on  that,'*  answered  Pa- 
mela, in  her  simple,  earnest  manner. 

"  No,  Rose,"  said  Mabel  to  me,  in  an- 
swer to  a  question  I  put.  "  No  ;  Pamela 
and  I  will  not  agree.  You  are  a  little 
child,  under  our  care.  No  one  is  to  touch 
your  money  until  you  are  of  age.  Then 
you  may  pour  it  all  into  Ferdy's  harid  if 
you  choose.  We  do  not  debar  you  from 
assisting  to  help  him  whose  life  our  father 
preserved,  we  hope,  for  good." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

"  The  sunlight  came  with  its  golden  flame 
Down  through  the  holy  fane, 
Losing  its  gold  in  the  histories  told 

With  colours  on  the  pane. 
But  it  took  for  the  gold,  as  it  flicker'd  through 
Purple  and  crimson,  and  silver  with  blue, 
And  on,  like  an  angel  of  God,  it  flew 

To  the  painted  wall, 
"Where  a  dead  man  arose  from  the  place  of  the  dead, 

And  lighting  all,  it  lighted  best 
The  letters  along  a  scroll  that  said, 

'  Jesus  lachrymatus  est.' " — Edwin  Arnold. 

A  SUDDEN  gleam  of  sunshine  burst  out 
like  an  answer  from  heaven,  and  clothed  us 
and  our  father's  tomb  with  a  glory  of  light. 
Our  thoughts  travelled  up  the  luminous 
pathway,  and  for  a  while  we  were  lost  in 
conceptions   of  that  place   in   which   our 
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father  was  now  experiencing  such  "  things 
as  our  eyes  had  not  seen,  nor  ears  heard,  nor 
hearts  conceived  the  glory  of  them." 

Then  there  was  a  faint  knocking  at  the 
church  door,  low  like  a  warning. 

"It  is  John,"  said  Mabel  softly,  "come 
for  Rose."  So  we  kissed  the  stone  that 
covered  our  father,  and  lingeringly  cling- 
ing together,  and  oft  looking  back,  so  loth 
to  leave,  we  stood  before  John  Clifford,  in 
the  archway  of  the  church  door.  And  his 
kind,  thoughtful  brown  eyes  filled  with 
large  tears.  He  hastily  passed  us,  with 
some  murmured  words,  regarding  the  neces- 
sity of  rest  for  his  least  little  lady,  and  then 
he  went  to  the  tomb,  and  knelt  there,  and 
we  knew  he  prayed  for  us,  and  in  praying, 
he  vowed  a  vow  that  his  life,  his  time,  his 
all,  were  to  be  at  the  service,  always  and 
ever,  of  his  little  ladies. 

When  he  returned  to  us,  I  was  already 
seated  on  the  little  pony  he  had  brought  to 
carry  me  home,   and  kind   Mrs.   Clifford 
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came  from  behind  a  tombstone,  and 
enveloped  my  sisters  in  cloaks,  and  so  we 
wended  our  way  back  again,  very  slowly. 

I  saw  the  sun  gathering  up  the  rain- 
drops that  had  silvered  all  the  trees ;  he 
was  building  up  his  radiant  bow  in  the 
skies,  and  wanted  all  he  could  get, 
to  swell  it  out,  arching  heaven  from  end  to 
end. 

The  bees  were  bustling  in  and  out  of  the 
horns  of  the  early  honeysuckle,  unmind- 
ful of  aught  but  their  work.  And  all  the 
world  was  doing  the  same.  Nothing  was  in 
sympathy  with  us.  We  saw  our  home, 
lately  curtained  out  from  light  and  air,  now 
sparkling  with  sunshine  on  every  wide,  open 
casement.  The  still  lake  between  us  and 
it  alone  seemed  to  be  heaving  with  secret 
sorrow ;  but  as  we  approached,  the  sunlight 
touched  it  with  rose  hues,  and  a  rippling 
murmur  ruffled  its  fair  water,  as  if  some 
pleasant  thought  arose  in  it,  and  broke  it 
into  smiles.     And  the  shower  had  dropped 
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down  the  gold  and  silver,  for  the  buttercups 
and  daisies  opened  at  our  feet. 

We  took  to  our  hearts  the  lesson  that  God 
taught  us  through  his  works,  and  praised 
Him  for  the  beauty  with  which  He  sur- 
rounded us  ;  for  the  light,  the  life,  the  future 
— and  hand  in  hand  we  entered  our  fatherless 
home,  smitten,  but  not  cast  down  —  sor- 
rowing, but  resigned.  Grief  should  not 
deprive  Hope  of  her  wings. 

Mrs.  Forbes  met  us,  and  with  a  hurry  and 
press  that  chafed  us  a  little,  yet  was  not 
without  good,  drew  us  into  the  little  par- 
lour where  we  usually  breakfasted. 

Here  we  partook  of  the  food  we  really 
needed,  and  talked  once  more  of  the  ordi- 
nary affairs  of  life,  as  if  the  heaven  we  had 
tried  to  pierce  with  our  mind's  eye  was 
again  as  far  distant  as  the  years  of  our 
allotted  life. 

The  consolation  that  Mrs.  Forbes 
poured  over  us  was  of  the  most  trite 
species,    and  bore  no  resemblance  to  the 
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unceasing  but  quiet  sympathy  of  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford. The  latter  was  gifted  with  an  amia- 
bility that  made  even  her  faults  virtues, 
because  they  arose  from  an  excess  of  that 
virtue,  so  that  all  she  said  or  did  was 
grateful  to  us.  But  Mrs.  Forbes  was  one 
moment  invoking  Heaven  for  us,  as  if  we 
were  incapable  of  appealing  there  ourselves, 
and  the  next  remarking  on  the  mourning 
Mrs.  Watson  had  provided  for  us,  its  pro- 
bable expense,  and  the  hope  that  it  was 
fashionable.  She  also  began  to  make  a 
difference  between  us,  and  mounted  Mabel 
on  a  throne  of  seniority  that  contrasted 
strongly  with  the  patronising  encourage- 
ment she  gave  Pamela  and  me. 

Henceforth  we  saw  the  heiress  of  Lovel- 
Leigh  was  not  estimated  by  Mrs.  Forbes  as 
belonging  to  the  ordinary  species  of  human 
beings.  And  to  Mabel  this  beginning  of 
worship  of  her  rights  and  rank  in  the 
world  was  peculiarly  unpleasing  at  such  a 
time. 
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"  The  morning  of  our  lives  has  been  all 
sunshine,"  she  remarked  to  us,  "  and  that 
the  noon  should  lower  with  storms  we  must 
expect.  But  if  care  is  to  be  my  travelling 
companion,  it  must  bear  the  noble  aspect 
of  endurance,  and  not  the  arrogance  of  pre- 
tension. I  take  my  place  in  the  world  as 
the  instrument  to  perform  my  father's 
wishes  ;  I  desire  no  higher  rank  than  to  be 
my  sisters'  bondswoman,  who  lives  for 
their  service." 

And  we  sealed  the  compact,  in  all  inno- 
cence and  faith,  with  true  sister  kisses. 

How  long  that  day  appeared  to  us !  We 
had  no  father  to  wait  upon,  to  think  for, 
we  had  not  even  the  holy  dead  to  watch. 

We  cared  not  to  go  about  the  house, 
to  follow  our  usual  occupations,  but  sat 
silent  and  still,  until  the  evening  came. 
Then  Mrs.  Clifford  bid  us  look  out  on  the 
western  sky,  which  was  all  alight  with 
a  warm  radiance  and  glow.  The  clouds 
appeared     to   be     folding,     like    curtains, 
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fashioning  themselves  into  golden  recesses, 
or  bowers  of  rest.  And  we  gazed  into 
them,  thinking  to  see  forms  of  light  pass  in 
and  out.  > 

And  the  sight  filled  our  hearts  with  a 
great  comfort,  so  that  when  night  came, 
and  touched  our  heavy  eyelids  with  her 
soft  finger,  she  sealed  up  our  woes  in  the 
gentle  deep  sleep  of  youth. 

On  the  morrow,  Mabel  proposed  resuming 
some  of  our  occupations,  as  a  wise  precau- 
tion against  too  much  thought ;  and  though 
everything  was  irksome  at  first,  we  steadily 
resisted  all  inclination  to  idleness,  and  be- 
gan nothing  without  finishing  it. 

The  necessary  duties  of  her  estate  were 
not  new  to  Mabel,  she  had  acted  for  our 
father  almost  entirely,  jointly  with  us.  So 
that,  as  far  as  variety  went,  we  had  nothing 
unusual  to  create  an  interest  in  our  hearts. 

Mrs  Forbes,  urged  by  Lady  Deane,  had 
suggested  the  expediency  of  a  chaperon  to 
live  with  us,  the  more  so  as,  moved  either  by 
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compassion  or  curiosity,  many  people  called 

upon   us.     Not   that  they  were  admitted, 

for  my  sisters  had  agreed  that  we  would 

spend  a  year,  as  we  had  hitherto  spent  our 

lives,  in  retirement,  as  much  out  of  respect 

to  our  father,  as  to  prepare  ourselves  for 

taking  that  more  prominent  place  in  the 

world  which  our  years  or  station  rendered 

expedient.      But   we    would   hear   of    no 

chaperon  as  yet.     So  by  degrees  we  passed 

out  of  the  shadow  of  our  great  sorrow;  and 

though   the   influence   of  our   father   still 

hovered  about  us  as  a  visible  presence,  and 

we  spoke  of  him  so  constantly,  as  if  he  was 

still  only  in  the  next  chamber  from  us,  yet  all 

we  did  —  our  daily  acts,  our  different  plans, 

our  wishes  and  thoughts,  began  to  be  as 

much   separated    from  the  past  as   if  we 

were  new  beings  living  in  another  world, 

breathing  a  different  atmosphere.     And  the 

change  came  gradually,    but   not  the  less 
surely, 
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One  of  the  first  signs  was  a  disposition  to 
cavil  at  various  things  about  us. 

Our  father's  character  had  in  it  an 
ancient  chivalry,  mixed  with  a  modern 
courtesy,  that  forbade  him  impugning  the 
words  or  sentiments  of  another.  If  they 
did  not  accord  with  his  own,  he  was  silent, 
or  changed  the  subject.  Thus  we  had  not 
tasted  the  luxury,  if  it  may  so  be  called, 
from  the  eagerness  with  which  it  is  pursued, 
of  fault-finding.  Now  we  grew  tired  of, 
perhaps  vexed  with  Mrs.  Forbes,  had  a 
contempt  for  Mr.  Forbes,  laughed  at  Mr. 
CUfFord,  and  were  only  loyal  to  Mrs. 
CUffbrd  because  her  faults  were  founded  on 
the  extreme  of  amiability. 

John  Clifibrd  had  returned  to  London, 
and  about  six  weeks  after  we  were  left 
alone,  Ferdy  came  down  for  a  day. 

He  was  subdued  and  quiet.  His  manner 
to  Pamela  was  that  of  his  earliest  days'  de- 
votion, and  if  he  was  a  little  obsequious  to 
Mabel,  it  was  known  as  part  of  his  charac- 
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ter,  that  he  ever  bowed  before  ruling 
powers. 

Perhaps  we  were  more  forbearing  — 
perhaps  we  adopted  something  of  Pamela^s 
tender  caressing  manner,  partly  because 
Ferdy  brought  old  days  so  vividly 
back  to  us,  partly  by  the  remembrance  of 
the  words  we  had  said  by  our  father's 
grave,  when,  inspired  by  Pamela,  we  re- 
garded Ferdy  as  a  sacred  trust  given  to  us 
by  him  ;  though  not  the  less  earnestly  did 
Mabel  hope  no  marriage  would  take  place 
between  him  and  her  sister.  She  was  desi- 
rous to  help  him,  but  not  at  such  a  price. 

Pamela  appeared  to  return  to  the  thral- 
dom of  her  love  shackles  at  the  very  sight 
of  him,  and  having  obtained  from  her  the 
document  which  gave  him  possession  of  all 
her  money,  he  left  with  many  assurances  of 
a  speedy  return.  Once  only  did  he  men- 
tion the  name  of  Mr.  Kivers,  and  that  was 
caused  by  MabePs  question  as  to  the  speedy 
settlement  of  all  law  matters  between  them. 
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"  He  intends  coming  some  day ;  he  feels 
for  you  all,  for  us  all,  most  deeply.  No 
man  could  have  shown  more  sympathy. 
He  quite  identified  himself  with  us." 

"  We  do  not  require  so  much  from  him 
—  we  are  not  likely  to  forget  that  he 
burdened  our  father's  last  days  with  a 
great  care." 

"  Perhaps  it  was  as  you  say,  Mabel ;  but 
I  am  sure  he  repents  most  sincerely." 

^'  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  Mr. 
Eivers's  repentance.  It  can  be  of  no  service 
to  us  now,  and  is  the  rather  an  offence. 
We  wish  to  cry  quittance  with  him  in  all 
things,  and  forget  his  existence,  as  he  has 
permission  to  forget  ours." 

By  the  singular  expression  that  passed 
over  Ferdy's  countenance,  it  was  easy  to  see 
that  he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  control 
the  impulse  that  urged  him  to  answer 
Mabel. 

It  was  no  great  stretch  of  the  imagination 
to  divine  that  he  had  been  sent  down  by 
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Mr.  Rivers  to  obtain  the  fulfilment  of 
Pamela's  promise  regarding  her  money,  and 
that  he  had  been  well  tutored  in  all  that 
he  was  to  do  and  say.  And  this  was  the 
man  whom  we  three  ignorant  girls,  in 
much  simplicity,  or  romance,  or  folly,  had 
vowed  to  aid,  and  treat  with  all  the  forbear- 
ance charity  could  suggest. 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

"  He  came — and  with  a  port  so  proud, 
As  if  he  had  subdued  the  spacious  world." 

N.  Lee. 

No  doubt,  it  was  thus  Mr.  Rivers  thought, 
when  Ferdy  returned  to  him,  successful  as 
regards  what  he  came  for.  And  they  pro- 
bably congratulated  themselves  on  the  net 
drawn  closer  round  the  three  innocent, 
unsuspecting  doves  of  Lovel-Leigh. 

For  it  was  w4th  no  abatement  of  the 
haughty  superciliousness  so  conspicuous  in 
Mr.  Rivers,  that  he  was  one  day  ushered 
into  our  presence.  He  seemed  to  me  more 
inflated  than  ever,  and  the  love  of  criticising 
growing  within  me  found  ample  food  for 
exercise    in   the  tossing  of  his  head,  the 
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restless  swinging  of  his  body,  and  the  atti- 
tudes into  which  he  put  himself. 

He  begged  the  favour  of  a  private  inter- 
view with  Miss  Lovel. 

She  declined  to  accord  it. 

He  would  pardon  her  want  of  faith  in 
him,  when  he  saw,  what  grieved  him  much 
to  perceive,  how  great  an  invalid  her  little 
sister  appeared,  and  that  she  might  not 
like  to  leave  her  couch. 

"  She  thanked  God  her  little  sister  was 
better  ;  she  had  mourned  her  father's  death 
more  than  was  at  first  known,  and  was 
suffering  in  consequence." 

"  I  trust.  Miss  Lovel,  you  have  ap- 
preciated the  delicacy  which  prompted  me 
to  leave  you,  to  mourn  his  loss,  six  months 
instead  of  one,  before  I  troubled  you  with 
business." 

'*  Then,  as  now,  Mr.  Rivers,  I  am  ready 
to  perform  my  duty." 

"  Before  I  begin  to  discuss  anything, 
suffer  me  once  more  to  tender  my  heart 
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and  hand  for  your  acceptance.  It  is  your 
own  fault  that  I  am  for  the  second  time 
obliged  to  put  so  delicate  a  question  in 
public." 

"  It  is  your  own  fault  that  you  put  it 
at  all.  Let  me  make  it  clear  to  you;  I 
do  not  value  your  heart,  and  consider  the 
offer  of  your  hand,  thus  pertinaciously 
thrust  upon  me,  as  an  insult." 
^'  You  are  not  civil,  Miss  Lovel." 
"  Neither  are  you,  sir ;  but  my  answer  is 
intended  to  put  an  end  to  this  question  for 
ever." 

"  It  has  not  succeeded  then.  I  was  will- 
ing to  owe  your  acceptance  as  a  voluntary 
act — though  it  shall  in  no  way  influence 
my  conduct,  when  you  are  my  wife,  that  it 
must  now  be  compulsory.  I  am  not 
ungenerous  in  my  heart,  and  shall  not 
value  my  wife  the  less  because  I  have  had 
so  much  trouble  to  gain  her.  You  see  this 
bill?" 

Mabel  bowed  in  acquiescence. 
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"  When  I  fill  it  up  it  will  be  with  a  sum 
that  covers  the  value  of  the  whole  estate  of 
Lovel-Leigh." 

"  You  can  do  so.'* 

"  You  and  your  sisters,  nurtured  in 
luxury  and  ease,  will  be  beggars ;  depen- 
dent on  my  charity." 

"I  cannot  adjust  this  to  my  reason." 

"  In  a  word,  you  do  not  believe  me  ?" 

"  I  do  not." 

"  Then  you  compel  me  to  prove  it." 
.  "  Of  course." 

"I  will  do  so  then " 

"  Xot  to  me,  Mr.  Rivers,  but  to  my  legal 
adviser." 

"  Who  the  devil  is  he  ?  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Rivers,  off  his  guard. 

"  Mr.  Moore,  32  Parliament  Street, 
White  Hall,  London." 

Mr.  Rivers  was  incapable  of  showing  any 
emotion  through  his  complexion,  but  his 
eyes  scintillated  like  a  newly  kindled  torch 
on  a  frosty  night. 
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After  a  pause,  he  proceeded  — 

"  You  intend  to  dispute  my  claim  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  You  have  fully  considered  the  conse- 
quences ?  " 

"  Fully." 

"  Your  twin  sister  has  now  nothing." 

"  We  know  it — nothing.  We  agreed  to 
this  sacrifice,  that  Mr.  Home  might  have 
no  reproach  to  attach  to  the  name  of  our 
father." 

"  Was  it  for  this  reason  you  parted  with 
it  so  easily  ?  " 

"  Yes,  for  this  reason,"  answered  Pamela, 
"  I  gave  all  I  possessed ;  because,  as  my 
father  said  he  would  pay  his  debts,  there 
was  no  other  mode  of  fulfilling  the  pro- 
mise." 

"  And  why  not  your  little  sister's  portion 
also?" 

"You  are  a  lawyer;  who  can  touch  the 
portion  of  a  minor  ?  " 

"  True  J "  and  between  his  teeth,  we  heard 
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Mr.  Eivers  say,  "Oh,Ferdy,  vain  fool,  how- 
could  I  trust  you?" 

"  Still,  Miss  Lovel,  let  me  place  before 
you  the  consequences  of  your  obstinacy. 
Mr.  Moore,  a  most  able  man,  I  allow,  has,  I 
presume,  been  your  adviser.  He  does  not 
know  the  full  particulars  of  the  case." 

'"He  knows  thus  much,  that  Mr.  Home 
and  Mr.  Eivers  are  both  anxious  to  be  the 
possessors  of  my  estate  ;  anything  further 
you  can  tell  him." 

"  Proud  girl — but  indeed  you  wrong  me. 
With  no  estate,  bereft  of  everything,  it 
would  be  my  pride,  my  delight,  to  seek  you 
out,  and  shower  on  you  every  good  I  pos- 
sessed. I  but  seek  to  gain  possession  of 
Lovel-Leigh,  because  I  have  to  compel  you 
to  accept  what  you  now  disdain  ;  and 
hope,  with  its  title-deeds  in  my  hand,  you 
will  not  then  refuse  me." 

"  This  estate  of  Lovel-Leigh  is  as  dear 
to  us  as  Paradise  was  to  Adam  and 
Eve.     Bound   to    it    by    the    duty    and 
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reverence  we  owe  our  ancestors,  with  the 
memories  of  childhood,  and  the  visible 
shadow  of  our  father,  in  every  room,  in 
everything  connected  with  it,  I  yet  would 
scorn  to  accept  it  as  a  gift  from  you.  I 
should  loathe  that  which  I  now  love,  from 
abhorrence  of  the  means  by  which  it  again 
became  mine." 

"You  are  vehement.  Miss  Lovel.  Me- 
thinks  more  courtesy  were  due  to  the  ex- 
pression of  my  disinterested  affection." 

"  It  matters  not,  when  a  thing  is  unva- 
lued, if  'tis  refused  in  plain  or  courteous 
terms." 

*'  You  harden  yourself  against  me." 

"You  are  alone  answerable  for  the  feel- 
ing you  create." 

"  Teach  me,  then,  to  woo  you  differently. 
See,  I  will  tear  this  bill,  with  but  one  word 
of  hope  from  you.  What !  none  ?  Think 
of  the  disgrace  of  poverty." 

"  There  is  no  disgrace  in  it.  Sometimes 
it  is  surmounted  by  a  crown  of  honour." 
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"  You  do  not  know  it ;  'tis  a  miserable 
thing." 

"  Want  may  be  so ;  but  we  should  belie 
the  fortitude  we  inherit  from  our  ancestors, 
the  lessons  we  learned  from  our  father,  the 
whispers  of  God  in  our  hearts,  that  ever 
told  us  we  were  not  different  from  other 
folk,  but  alike  amenable  to  ill,  if  we  could 
not  bear  privation,  and  encounter  poverty 
as  became  Christian  women  born  to 
suffer." 

"  Miss  Lovel,  you  are  raving.  You 
know  nothing  of  the  world.  Your  good 
sense  is  lost  in  theories.  Pardon  me ;  I 
cannot  go  yet,  and  leave  you  in  such  fatal 
ignorance  of  the  truth." 

"  When  you  are  conqueror,  Mr.  Rivers, 
you  may  speak  to  me  on  equal  terms." 

"  Must  I  wait  until  then  ?  Ah,  Mabel, 
why  compel  me  to  a  course  so  odious  to 
me?     You  must  succumb  in  the  end." 

"  I  will  wait  until  that  end  comes." 

"  And  is  there  no  relenting  ?  " 

VOL.  II.  H 
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**  So  far.  from  it,  I  would  that  language 
had  such  powerful  words,  they  could  scorch 
in  indelible  brands  what  I  now  say." 

"  And,  ungrateful,  you  forget  how  in- 
stantly I  accorded  you,  six  months  ago, 
the  petition  you  left  your  father's  coffin  to 
demand  of  me." 

"  Pardon  me ;  I  asked  nothing.  I  but 
intimated  to  you  the  duty  a  man  should 
pay  to  orphans  stricken  by  God,  or  what 
one  mortal  should  not  have  to  learn  of 
another — reverence  for  the  dead." 
"  It  might  have  been  so  different." 
"  It  could  not.  Go ;  the  very  worms 
would  have  reared  their  heads  against  you. 
Go." 

"  I  will  go  ;  but  let  me  say  a  few  words 
to  your  sisters.  Miss  Pamela,  when  I 
think  of  the  fatal  influence  over  your  hap- 
piness that  your  sister's  decision  will  bring, 
I  feel  compelled  to  warn  you." 
"  Of  what  ?  " 
"  That   the   consequences   of  her  obsti- 
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nacy    involves     the    fulfilment    of    your 

marriage." 

"  I  shall  not  marry  Ferdinand  Home." 
Of  all  the  different  aspects  of  surprise 

that  Pamela's  words  created  none  was  so 

great  as  Mr.  Rivers's. 

"  You  mock  me,  Miss  Lovel." 
''  No,  sir." 

"  Is  such  your  determination?" 
"  Not  my  determination,  but  my  fate." 
Mr.  Eivers    made    a   gesture  of  impa- 
tience, as  if  Pamela  was  trifling  with  him. 
"  Do  you  wish  me  to  tell  him  so  ?  " 
"  He  knows  it." 
"  And  yet  you  gave  him  up  your  fortune 

— all  you  had." 

"  Yes,  for  my  father's  honour." 

"  And  has  your  love  for  Ferdinand  been 

wholly  an  illusion?  " 

"  No ;  his  for  me  was  the  fiction." 

"  Excuse    me  —  how    long    have     you 

thought  thus?" 

"Let  it   suffice  you   to  know  that  my 

H   2 
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determination  was   confirmed  on  his   last 
visit." 

''  You  knew  this,  Miss  Lovel,"  said  Mr. 
Eivers  bitterly,  turning  to  Mabel. 

"  I  hear  it  for  the  first  time." 

And  she  wound  her  arms  round  Pamela. 

"  I  did  not  say  anything  to  you,  sister, 
of  my  last  interview  with  Ferdinand,  be- 
cause of  Rose.  You  know  we  were  alarmed 
about  her." 

"  He  came,  if  I  remember  right,  at  the 
same  time  as  Dr.  Wilson  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  and  it  was  feared  she  would  lose 
the  use  of  her  limbs  or  her  life.  As  I  told 
this  to  Ferdinand,  he  said,  ^Better  the 
latter,  as  you  will  inherit  her  portion.' 
So  then  I  knew  we  should  never  be  mar- 
ried, and  told  him  so." 

"  What  did  he  answer  ?  " 

"I  was  foolish,  and  did  not  know 
the  value  of  what  I  appeared  to  resign 
so  willingly.  But  I  said  nothing  to  you, 
because  you  know  the   dream  of  my  life 
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has  vanished.  The  world  seems  dark  to 
me." 

The  tender  grasp  of  Mabel's  hand  spoke 
more  than  words;  but  when  she  turned 
her  face  towards  Mr.  Rivers,  it  was  radiant 
with  sublime  love. 

"Now,  sir,  you  will  go;  you  can  have 
nothing  more  to  say.  In  whatever  you 
are  about  to  do,  we  know,  as  you  know, 
that  we  shall  be  more  united  together  by 
any  wrong  you  do  us,  than  by  all  the  art 
you  may  practise  to  divide  us." 

"  You  throw  down  your  glove,  Miss 
Lovel;  I  take  it  up." 


H   3 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

"  Pitch  thy  behaviour  low,  thy  projects  high, 
So  shalt  thou  humble  and  magnanimous  be ; 
Sink  not  in  spirit ;  who  aimeth  at  the  sky 
Shoots  higher  much  than  he  that  means  a  tree." 

Herbert, 

In  collecting  together  the  papers  belong- 
ing to  our  history,  which  I  write  according 
to  the  wish  expressed  by  our  father,  that  no 
link  should  be  lost  in  our  records,  I  find 
this  is  the  proper  place  to  insert  a  letter  of 
Mr.  Kivers's. 

"  My  dear  F., 

"  So  far  from  succeeding  in  our  plans, 
we  are  further  off  than  ever.  And  that  we 
are  so,  is  mainly  owing  to  your  infernal 
vanity  and  want  of  truth.     Had  you  given 
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me  the  slightest  hint  regarding  a  quarrel 
between  you  and  Pamela,  I  should  have 
acted  differently ;  but  you  led  me  to  believe 
she  was  more  infatuated  than  ever,  especially 
with  that  proof  of  it  in  your  hand — her 
fortune. 

"I  must  now  proceed  to  extremities — 
and  have  issued  a  notice  to  the  tenantry  of 
Lovel-Leigh,  interdicting  the  payment  of 
their  rents  to  any  other  than  myself.  The 
immediate  effect  of  this  will  be,  that  the 
young  ladies  will  find  themselves  without 
the  means  of  keeping  up  their  establishment 
on  the  scale  they  have  hitherto  done. 

"  In  fact,  they  will  be  without  money. 
Pamela's  fortune  gone ;  Kose's  in  trust ; 
Mabel  will  have  nothing  but  her  jewels,  the 
sale  of  which  can  only  furnish  her  with 
means  for  a  time.  Then  I  shall  commence 
the  lawsuit,  the  probable  cost  of  which  will 
alarm  a  mind  so  conscientious  as  Mabel's 
at  the  first  onset.  I  shall  be  prepared  for  a 
compromise.     From  my  knowledge  of  Mr. 

H   4 
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Moore,  he  is  so  cautious  a  man,  he  will  risk 
nothing,  if  he  can  make  a  tolerable  compro- 
mise. He  is  much  of  my  opinion  about  law, 
viz.  that  it  is  worth  very  little,  if  one  can- 
not make  it  subservient  to  one's  ends. 

"  I  have  discovered  that  young  Clifford 
recommended  Moore  as  their  legal  adviser. 
He  is  one  of  those  blocks  of  flesh  and  blood, 
unmoved  by  anything  but  law.     A  difficult 
man  to  deal  with  if  one  has  a  bad  cause — or 
trips  in  evidence — with  an  inflexible  recti- 
tude as  regards  law  questions.     He  gene- 
rally discovers  his  adversaries'  weak  points, 
and   piercing   through    every  impediment, 
every  blind,  every  obstacle,  he  fastens  upon 
it  as  a  vulture  on  his  prey.    We  must  there- 
fore act  with  the  utmost  caution — and  I 
desire  that  you  will  come  to  town  at  once. 
It  does  not  do  to  detail  plans  on  paper — so 
answer  this,  by  return  of  post,  in  person. 
"  Yours, 

"Algeenon  Eivees." 
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It  would  seem  that  Ferdy  obeyed  in  part, 
and  having  learnt  his  lesson,  was  suffered 
to  go  and  amuse  himself  in  Paris  ;  because 
it  was  from  there  that  we  received  a  news- 
paper, directed  to  Pamela,  wherein  was  a 
marked  paragraph,  announcing  the  intended 
marriage  of  Ferdinand  Home,  Esq.,  to  a 
young  French  lady  of  vast  fortune.  If 
Pamela  recognised  Ferdy's  hand- writing  in 
the  direction,  she  said  nothing  to  us.  A 
paler  cheek,  dark  shadows  beneath  the 
eyes,  alone  told  of  the  shock  so  trusting  a 
nature  was  enduring ;  not  so  much  from 
the  wreck  of  her  own  happiness,  as  the  shat- 
tering of  the  idol  she  had  invested  with 
such  noble  attributes. 

Meantime,  the  first  move  in  the  game  of 
life  about  to  be  played  between  ]\Iabel  and 
Mr.  Rivers  had  been  made  by  him.  An 
injunction  had  been  served  upon  all  her 
tenants,  restricting  them  from  paying  their 
rents  to  her. 

A  protest  had  been  put  into  court  by 
Mr.  Moore  on  her  behalf,  and  John  Clifford 
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was  working  night  and  day  for  evidence, 
in  case  the  matter  ended  in  a  lawsuit. 

To  detail  the  shock  and  bewilderment 
that  fell  upon  all  connected  with  Lovel- 
Leigh,  unprepared  as  they  were,  would 
entail  a  chapter  to  itself. 

Like  the  trees  on  the  land,  the  people 
had  grown  to  the  soil,  and  if  the  reserve  of 
the  family  had  not  gained  them  much  love, 
at  all  events  their  high  and  honourable 
character  commanded  a  respect  that  was 
very  much  akin  to  love.  Joined  to  this, 
was  the  natural  sympathy  for  three  young 
inexperienced  girls  who  had  been  born 
and  lived  all  their  lives  among  them.  And 
though  this  gave  place  to  the  prior  consider- 
ation of  their  own  future  lot,  yet,  to  do 
them  justice,  they  rallied  round  their  young 
landlady  with  one  accord,  and  the  popular 
feeling  in  her  behalf  was  great. 

OiFers  of  resistance  or  assistance  came 
from  all  quarters,  and  it  required  a  head 
clear  and  sensible  as  Mabel's  to  extricate 
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herself  from  all  the  advice  and  proffers  with 
which  she  was  overwhelmed. 

But  like  all  excitements,  resembling  in 
that  respect  the  law  of  nature,  that  compels 
the  sea  to  rebound  within  a  certain  measure 
of  her  leap,  the  multitude  relaxed  from  the 
impetus  that  first  moved  them,  and  a  reac- 
tion was  the  consequence. 

It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Rivers  was  by  no 
means  scrupulous  in  the  manner  by  which  he 
designed  to  lay  siege  to  Lovel-Leigh:  without 
doubt,  he  caused  it  to  be  pretty  well  known 
among  her  tenantry,  that  the  heiress  of 
Lovel-Leigh  had  it  in  her  power  to  free 
them  from  all  fear  of  the  future,  and  rein- 
state herself  more  firmly  than  ever  in  her 
position,  if  she  would  elevate  a  partner  to  her 
throne;  a  man — it  began  to  be  bruited 
about — much  trusted  by  her  father,  clever, 
of  rising  character,  professing  popular  politi- 
cal opinions,  who,  with  Lovel-Leigh  to  back 
him,  might  stand  for  the  county. 

The    stagnation    of    long   quietude,    of 
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peaceful  possession,  of  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion from  father  to  son  until  they  almost  con- 
sidered each  farm  the  individual  right  of 
each  family,  as  Lovel-Leigh  was  the  rightful 
abode  of  their  landlord,  began  to  move 
under  the  pressure  of  so  much  excitement. 

Like  the  mossy  pool  long  undisturbed,  the 
evil  odours  of  which  rise  on  the  balmy  air 
upon  any  stirring  of  its  waters,  so  was  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lovel-Leigh.  Rumours, 
false,  true,  foolish,  incredible,  monstrous, 
rose  like  so  many  exhalations,  and  per- 
vaded the  country. 

It  became  divided  into  factions.  A  few 
chivalrous  and  youthful  individuals  ap- 
plauded the  spirit  of  the  young  heiress,  who 
would  not  be  dictated  to  in  the  choice  of  a 
husband.  Older  and  wiser  folks  shook 
their  heads,  and  wondered  what  she  could 
want,  if  a  gentleman  such  as  they  heard 
Mr.  Eivers  described,  did  not  please  her. 
Sporting  and  indifferent  folks  made  bets  — 
while  the  old  and  tender-hearted  expressed 
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fears  for  the  two  young  sisters,  who  must 
fall  or  rise  with  the  heiress ;  one  of  whom, 
gifted  by  God  with  a  touching  beauty,  that 
attracted  all  eyes,  was  yet  dumb,  mute, 
perhaps  wisely  stricken,  that  no  vanity 
might  lurk  within  her  ;  and  the  other,  long 
loved,  about  to  be  married,  must  see  her 
hopes  shattered  at  the  very  moment  of 
fulfilment ! 

Surely  for  these  sisters'  sakes  Miss  Lovel 
would  forego  her  pride,  and  take  the  gen- 
tleman for  her  husband. 

So  much  for  the  voice  of  the  multitude. 

Meantime,  what  thought  we  at  Lovel- 
Leigh  ? 

Mr.  Moore  is  present,  the  Cliffords, 
father,  mother,  and  son,  our  three  selves. 

Mr.  Moore,  I  am  clearly  to  understand 
nothing  will  induce  you  to  compromise  with 
Mr.  Elvers  ? 

Mabel,  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so,  with 
regard  to  money  —  in  no  other  way. 

Mr.    Clifford.     I   don't   understand   his 
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claim.  On  what  grounds  does  lie  pretend 
to  demand  the  rents  of  Lovel-Leigh  ?  [ 

Mr,  Moore.  It  has  been  explained  to 
you  before.  He  has  no  claim,  no  right,  but 
the  chicanery  of  a  bit  of  law.  It  is  our 
business  to  meet  that  chicanery  with  truth. 
He  is  a  clever  man,  he  is  an  adversary  that 
in  a  case  like  this  I  do  not  like.  He  is  up 
to  tricks  and  dodges  that  send  a  real  law- 
yer mad,  and  he  must  have  a  very  good  case, 
before  he  would  put  on  such  an  impudent 
front.  It  may  be  that  he  wishes  to  alarm, 
and  thinks  that  the  timid  nature  of  woman 
might  surrender  at  once  with  such  loud 
roaring  —  we  must  not  bray  as  he  does, 
but  work  in  ever  vigilant  silence.  You 
have  found  no  letters  bearing  on  the 
matter,  John  Clifford  ? 

John  Clifford.  On  this  blotting  book  I 
trace  a  letter  begun  to  me  on  that  day, 
a  particular  day,  but  the  letter  itself  is  not 
there. 

Mr.  Moore,     He  has  it,  the  artful  man  : 
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he  was  here  at  the  time,  and  collecting  any- 
thing like  evidence  even  then.  Extraordi- 
nary sharp  man ;  and  he  has  two  or  three 
letters  of  the  late  Mr.  Lovel's,  you  confess, 
saying  that  the  bill  was  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  paying  Mr.  Home's  debts. 

MaheL  Yes,  these  are  the  copies.  Mr. 
Elvers,  on  receiving  the  cheque,  wrote  to 
ask  my  father  to  give  him  in  his  own  hand- 
writing his  orders  regarding  the  cheque, 
which  was  afterwards  to  expedite  the  mat- 
ter, exchanged  for  a  bill,  stamped,  as  my 
father  remarked,  for  a  very  large  sum. 

Mr.  Moore,  Artful,  very  artful.  It  is 
in  these  things  Rivers  is  so  clever.  These 
letters  are  dead  against  us ;  but  now.  Miss 
Lovel,  knowing  this,  why  did  you  permit 
your  sister  to  sign  away  her  fortune  ?  You 
knew  of  this  bill. 

Mabel,  'Tis  true  I  did ;  but  my  sister 
having  promised,  we  judged  it  best  to  fulfil 
the  promise;  and  thought  that,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  the  claim  made  by  Mr.  Rivers,  this 
sum  would  be  taken  into  consideration. 
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Mr,  Moore,  'Tis  as  good  as  thrown  into 
the  fire. 

Pamela,  He,  Mr.  Home,  told  me  that 
Mr.  Eivers  had  burnt  the  bill,  and  did  not 
intend  to  let  him  benefit  in  any  way.  And, 
having  promised  his  creditors  certain  sums 
by  a  certain  time,  they  came  upon  him 
suddenly,  and  he  feared  very  bad  conse- 
quences. 

Mr,  Moore,  Yery  bad  indeed  !  he  would 
have  missed  a  pleasant  journey  to  Paris, 
where  your  money,  Miss  Pamela,  is  by  this 
time  squandered  at  the  gaming  table. 

Mr.  Clifford,  Lord,  Lord,  the  fools 
women  are  about  money ! 

Mrs,  Cliff^orcl  (sharply).  Yes,  look  at 
your  wife  ;  if  she  had  not  married,  she  would 
have  had  plenty  of  money  to  offer  the 
young  ladies. 

John  eagerly  clasped  his  mother's  hand. 

Mabel.  Thanks,  dear  Mrs.  Clifford,  we 
value  your  love  thrice  as  much  as  the 
money.    It  now  remains  for  me  to  have  my 
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position  placed  fairly  before  me.     I  am  to 
have  no  rents. 

Mr,  Moore.  The  tenants  may  pay,  but 
it  will  be  at  their  peril.  We  must  raise 
money.  With  good  securities  the  interest 
will  not  be  very  exorbitant. 

Mabel.     Why  am  I  to  raise  money  ? 
Mr.  Moore,     To   live,   to   be  sure,  and 
pay  your  way. 

Mabel.  And  supposing  Mr.  Rivers  puts 
his  threat  into  execution,  goes  to  law,  and 
gains  my  estate,  how  am  I  to  repay  this 
borrowed  money  ? 

J/r.  Moore.  'Tis  a  sensible  question,  but 
I  answer  it  by  another: — How  are  you  to 
live  without  money  ?  There  are  many 
people  who  will  lend  money  on  large  in- 
terest, taking  the  risk  of  repayment.  We 
must  apply  to  them. 

Mabel.  No,  we  will  apply  to  no  one. 
But  first,  tell  me,  how  long  is  the  injunction 
likely  to  last  ? — and  how  soon  may  I  look 
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forward   to  the  question  being  settled  one 
way  or  the  other? 

Mr.  Moore.  Ask  me,  my  dear  young  lady, 
how  long  the  wind  will  remain  in  one  quarter 
— how  often  those  crows  fly  over  the  same 
bit  of  ground — but  indeed  I  have  heard  it 
said,  some  philosophers  can  accurately  de- 
note these  things,  and  specify  a  beginning 
and  end.  But  that  is  an  impossibility  with 
law.  Law  being  law,  is  entirely  regardless 
of  any  law  but  its  own ; — time,  place,  incon- 
veniences, perils,  are  nothing.  It  has  no 
limit,  no  end.  Once  it  is  begun,  it  becomes  a 
thing — tangible,  immovable,  interminable, 
inexplicable ;  an  incubus,  an  old  man  of  the 
sea,  a  perpetual  nightmare.  When  appar- 
ently dying,  it  awakens  up  into  new,  youth- 
ful, vigorous  life,  wholly  unlike  its  former 
one.  Havino;  knocked  one  down  with  its 
overwhelming  vehemence  and  force,  it  sud- 
denly collapses,  and  we  find  ourselves  in 
too  weakened  a  condition  to  take  advantage 
of  its  state.     Altogether,  a  lawsuit  may  be 
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described  as  a  network  composed  of  every 
available  pang, — disgust,  agony,  and  an- 
guish,— which  human  nature  is  capable 
of  feeling.  There!  I  hope  I  have  frightened 
you  into  a  compromising  mind. 

MabeL  Yes,  so  much  that  I  shall 
dismiss  all  my  servants,  excepting  two, 
reduce  the  whole  establishment,  rent  out 
the  gardens,  shut  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  house,  and  live  as  nearly  as  possible  on 
twopence  a  year. 

Mr,  Moore,  Poor  dear  girl,  I  like  your 
brave  spirit.  But  think  of  your  sisters. 
This  little  one,  this  little  marvel  of  pretti- 
ness,  who  is  so  good  as  not  to  care  for  my 
dull  old  eyes  staring  at  her,  she  is  too  frail 
to  rough  it.  Why,  she  is  indignant.  What 
does  she  mean  ?  Now  do  tell  me  what  she 
wishes  to  say ! 

MabeL  She  says,  if  Mabel  lives  on  two- 
pence a  year,  she  can  live  on  a  penny;  and 
Mabel  is  to  take  her  money,  all  of  it.  Ah, 
my  little  Eose,  you  are  too  late.     Knowing 
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what  a  little  wilful  thing  it  is  (she  has  always 
had  her  own  way  all  her  life,  Mr.  Moore), 
we  have  made  you  a  ward  in  chancery. 
See,  the  great  tears.  Don't  weep,  love. 
You  are  accorded  two  hundred  a  year  for 
your  maintenance.  On  that,  your  money, 
mind,  Eose,  we  three  will  live,  in  addition 
to  what  personal  property  we  can  sell.  Oh ! 
we  shall  do  very  well.  We,  planted  here 
like  the  stately  oaks,  are  not  to  be  thrust 
out  of  our  place  by  a  straggling  bramble. 

Mr,  Moore.  Well,  suffer  me  to  discuss 
the  matter  with  these  your  friends  alone,  so 
that  we  may  be  unbiassed  by  anything  you 
may  say.  Their  interest  is  so  bound  up 
with  yours,  you  need  not  fear  that  the  dis- 
cussion will  take  any  other  form  than  for 
your  benefit.  For  my  part,  I  am  surprised  at 
myself,  I  am  ashamed  of  myself.  When  I  look 
at  that  dear  little  pretty  child,  who  speaks 
so  much  with  her  eyes,  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
punch  Kivers's  head.  I  feel  exactly  as  if  I 
should  not  care  for  costs,  so  that  I  might 
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rush  upon  him,  and  half  pommel  him  to 
death. 

John  Clifford.  He  has  one  excuse,  Mr. 
Moore.  My  lady  Mabel  is  a  prize  well 
worth  the  struggle. 

Mr.  Moore.  Young  man,  you  may  be 
right;  but,  let  me  tell  you,  some  stronger 
feeling  must  be  at  work  besides.  A  man 
cannot  love  a  woman,  who,  as  I  understand, 
has  twice  degraded  him  in  his  own  eyes. 
I  think  there  is  a  spice  of  revenge  in  it  all, 
with  an  inexorable  purpose  willed  from  the 
beginning.  Mr.  Rivers's  name  is  unstained 
by  any  of  the  popular  vices.  His  profession 
has  been  his  sole  occupation  and  amusement 
at  the  same  time,  and  I  imagine  Ambition 
is  his  real  lady-love.  But  he  is  the  more 
dangerous  to  deal  with,  if,  under  the  sem- 
blance of  virtue,  he  conceals  vices.  Pas- 
sions are  like  devils,  easily  raised,  but  never 
laid.  If  he  really  loves  the  lady  Mabel,  as 
you  call  her,  I  should  have  less  fear. 

3fabeL     And  as  I  prefer  his  dislike  to 
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his  love,  prepare,  Mr.  Moore,  for  the  worst. 
Let  us  encounter  our  danger  as  men  going 
into  battle.  If  we  despair  of  the  victory 
we  deserve  no  arms,  and  had  better  lay 
them  down  at  once. 

Mr.  Moore,  You  are  a  brave  girl,  but 
still  you  are  brave  from  ignorance.  Never- 
theless, rely  upon  our  polishing  up  our 
weapons,  to  the  utmost  keenness,  to  do 
battle  on  your  behalf. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

"  The  darkest  night  that  shrouds  the  sky 
Of  beauty  hath  a  share ; 
The  blackest  heart  hath  signs  to  tell 
That  God  still  lingers  there." 

Robert  Nicoll. 

Beautiful  were  the  trees,  tufted  all  over 
with  dashes  of  red  and  gold.  The  waning 
year,  for  it  was  late  in  October,  had  taken 
advantage  of  a  sunny  day  to  dress  herself 
up  in  the  glorious  hues  of  summer.  'Tis 
true  she  could  boast  of  no  golden-eyed  daisy, 
uplifting  its  June  face,  like  a  jewel  on  the 
grass;  but  in  woodland  dells  the  painted 
flowers  still  reared  their  fragile  heads,  un- 
hurt by  the  crystal  vapours  of  the  chill 
autumn  nights.    And  the  sky  was  all  blush- 
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ing,  as  if,  like  a  maiden,  she  glowed  under 
the  lingering  gaze  of  her  lover;  for  the 
sun,  enamoured  of  the  fair  scene  he  had 
been  courting  all  day,  tarried  to  go  down. 
He  flushed  the  horizon  with  rosy  tints,  that 
burnished  us  all  with  its  bright  hue. 

"  Like  our  great-grandfather  Seaton," 
said  Mabel  to  her  sisters,  as  we  walked  in 
the  garden  together,  awaiting  the  con- 
ference of  our  friends,  "  I  feel  within  me 
a  gift  of  second  sight.  This  tells  me  we 
have  much  to  suffer ;  but  I  do  not  see  in 
the  vista  of  futurity  that  Lovel-Leigh  be- 
longs to  any  other  than  a  Lovel.  Our 
ancestors  built  it  up,  stone  upon  stone ;  I 
think  we  are  destined  to  carry  on  the 
work." 

Pamela,  But  if  an  evil  presence  should 
come,  like  the  flood  that  destroyed  the  Gar- 
den of  Eden,  and  pollute  our  home ? 

•^  MaheL  We  will  rear  it  up  again.  It  is 
hard  if  good  cannot  triumph  over  evil. 
Fortune   is  full  of  freaks.     She   wanders, 
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like  a  river,  through  fields,  meadows,  hills, 
and  valleys.  ISTo  one  knows  whom  she  will 
stop  to  kiss  and  love,  or,  having  stopped, 
how  long  she  w^ill  stay.  Often  she  is  gone 
ere  one  has  time  to  realise  her  presence, — 
to  thank  her. 

Pamela.    I  fear  nothing  with  you,  Mabel. 

Mabel,  What  is  it,  Eose  ?  We  are  not 
to  be  happy  second-hand,  as  it  were.  No,  God 
and  our  father  taught  us  that,  in  fulfilling 
our  duty,  we  made  our  happiness.  The  lot 
of  life  brings  us  all  labour,  of  one  sort  or 
another.  Some  gather  flowers,  some  fruit ; 
some  sow  the  seed  from  which  others  are  to 
benefit.  Hitherto  we  have  gathered  flowers, 
and  revelled  in  the  richest  fruits  ;  it  is  now 
our  turn  to  sow  seeds,  and  labour  for  an 
hereafter. 

Pamela,  Eose  points  to  the  wall.  Yes, 
it  is  bound  with  ivy  meshes,  from  its  base 
to  its  length.  The  network  of  its  branches 
is  close  :  our  affections  are  like  the  ivy, 
clinging  to  this  our  home  of  Lovel-Leigh. 
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I  have  murmured  a  little  in  secret  ;  for- 
give me,  sisters,  that  I  had  an  affection  in 
which  you  did  not  share.  I  know  not  how 
it  arose  ;  I  cannot  tell  how  it  is  going  ;  but 
it  is  cut  at  the  root,  and  nothing  now  re- 
mains but  an  essence  that  breathes  of  my 
father.  Promise  me,  Mabel,  that  we  shall 
be  forbearing;  that  Mr.  Rivers  may  fall 
beyond  the  depths  of  even  our  dislike  ;  but 

that  he  whose  life  our  father  saved 

Mabel,  Shall  be  always  as  a  brother  to 
us.  Seventy  times  seven  are  we  to  forgive 
him.  See  how  Rose  loves  the  cool  evening 
air.  It  is  rising  up  out  of  deep  cisterns, 
you  think,  where  it  lies  all  day  out  of  the 
glare  of  the  sun.  But  the  mists  come  with 
it — that  is  not  good.  Let  us  not  fear  them, 
you  say,  but  take  sunshine  and  shade  as  it 
comes.  I  am  content.  It  seems  to  me  life 
is  a  very  poor  thing,  if  a  Mr.  Rivers  has 
power  to  destroy  the  love  of  it.  We  will  keep 
good  hearts,  all  three  of  us,  though  we  must 
live  on  twopence  a  year,  and  learn  to  do  all 
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things  for  ourselves.  We  must  retain  Nurse, 
because  of  Rose :  also,  we  will  select  Rachel 
to  help  her,  because  she  is  strong,  and  can 
milk.  Sister  Pamela,  we  must  part  with 
those  jewels  that  were  our  mother's. 

Pamela,  My  pearls,  the  pearls,  they— 
he — I  fear  they  are  already  gone.  He  took 
them  to  London  to  have  a  similar  set  made 
for  you,  long,  long  ago. 

Mabel.  We  have  sufficient  without.  I 
conclude  there  must  be  a  sale  of  horses, 
carriages,  and  those  things  that  we  no 
longer  require.  John  will  take  the  jewels, 
as  we  may  select  them,  to  town.  We  will 
only  part  with  them  as  we  require  money. 
If  this  lawsuit  goes  on — if  it  lasts  long — 
I  shall  do  as  other  women  who  have  to 
work  for  food  and  raiment.  I  think  it  a 
lesser  evil  to  work  than  endure.  We  can 
try  for  a  time,  at  all  events,  living  quietly 
at  home,  and  so  regulate  our  expenses  as  to 
learn  on  what  we  can  live. 

Pamela,    What  you  do,  I  will-  do,  Mabel. 
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And  little  Kose  can  stay  here  with 
Nurse — 

Mabel.  You  will  not.  Rose  ;  you  should 
hate  Lovel-Leigh  without  us.  You  could 
not,  would  not,  live  in  it.  Where  we  go, 
you  will  go.  You  will  build  yourself  a 
little  house  near  us ;  yes,  I  dare  say,  with 
a  roof  of  rose-leaves,  and  walls  of  soft  air, 
with  windows  of  silver  gossamer  threads, 
and  a  ray  of  moonshine  for  a  lamp.  Tall 
pearled  lilies  will  keep  guard  at  the  door, 
and  cistus  flowers  will  spread  their  leaves, 
and  make  you  a  carpet ;  and  you  will  fence 
your  house  round  with  myrtle  walls.  You 
will  feast  on  honey,  and  drink  the  dev/y- 
scented  wine  out  of  the  roses. — There,  little 
Rose,  have  I  not  housed  you  daintily  ?  She 
pouts  her  lip,  and  does  not  love  jesting. 
Little  dew-drop,  I  will  shut  you  up  in  the 
seed-cup  of  this  poppy,  wherein  you  will 
find  many  apartments  through  which  you 
can  roam. 

Pamelcu     Mrs.  Clifford  beckons  to  us. 
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We  passed  into  the  house,  and,  seating 
ourselves,  prepared  to  listen  to  Mr.  Moore. 

"  We  are  not  without  hope,  Lady  Mabel, 
that  we  may  in  some  measure  confound  our 
enemy  by  the  promptness  with  which  we 
prepare  for  defence.  Your  determination 
to  endure  discomfort  and  privation  (which 
I  fear  you  will  find  very  galling,  when  put 
into  practice  ;  though  I  have  no  misgiving 
that  you  will  retract),  rather  than  borrow 
money,  enables  us  to  show  our  metal  at 
once.  We  think,  always  with  your  per- 
mission, to  advertise  a  sale  of  all  those 
things  that,  in  your  reduced  establishment, 
will  be  useless  to  you.  We  propose  to 
select  and  pay  off  at  once  those  servants 
whom  custom,  more  than  necessity,  has 
collected  around  you.  The  notoriety  of 
this  will  soon  reach  the  ears  of  those  we 
desire  should  know  it.  I  have  recom- 
mended Mr.  Clifford  to  make  an  inventory 
of  everything  in  and  out  of  the  house.  At 
your  leisure  class  it  into  different  portions. 
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What  you  care  least  about  must  go  into 
the  first  lot.  When  the  money  for  that  is 
expended,  we  will  then  take  the  second  lot, 
and  so  on.  As  I  see  every  disposition  in 
you  three  young  ladies  to  be  earnest  in 
fighting  for  your  lawful  inheritance,  I  need 
scarcely  caution  you  that  the  more  econo- 
mical you  are  the  longer  we  can  do  battle. 
Isot  that  I  at  all  apprehend,  should  we  lose 
the  cause,  that  you  will  be  saddled  with  law 
bills  and  costs.  These,  I  may  safely  con- 
jecture in  your  case,  will  be  charged  on  the 
estate.  But  I  recommend  economy  because 
of  the  future.  This  little  rosebud's  fortune 
of  9000^.,  when  she  comes  of  age,  will,  I 
foresee,  be  as  much  yours  as  hers ;  but  'tis 
a  miserable  sum  to  be  divided  between  you, 
brought  up  as  you  have  been  to  expecta- 
tions so  much  greater.  Xow,  adieu ;  at 
present  I  can  do  no  more  for  you,  but  am 
the  rather  in  your  way.  I  must  fight 
Elvers  with  some  of  his  own  weapons  ;  and 
as  he  is  sure  to  have  spies  upon  me,  I  must 
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do  violence  to  my  feelings,  and  set  a  few  on 
his  track.  If  I  learn  anything,  you  shall 
know  it.  One  favour  I  would  ask  :  if  you 
have  such  a  thing  as  a  picture  of  that  child 
to  spare,  I  should  be  glad  of  it.  My  heart 
is  old,  and  rather  hard ;  and  I  have  so 
many  strange  and  pitiable  cases  before  me, 
that  if  one  does  not  drive  out  the  other,  I 
am,  nevertheless,  apt  to  get  into  a  callous 
state.  A  look  at  that  little  face  now  and 
then  will  keep  me  all  straight.  Thank 
you,  that  will  do.  And  kindly,  like  a 
little  beneficent  fairy,  you  proflPer  me  this 
little  hand.  Lady  Rose.  And  I  may  kiss  it, 
I  suppose  ?  Well,  so  I  do ;  and  as  I  never 
kissed  lady's  hand  before,  you  must  accept 
a  dry,  musty  old  lawyer  as  your  knight. 
Thanks,  little  lady,  for  your  courtesy.  It 
appears  to  me  that,  so  far  from  laughing  at 
me,  she  is  all  seriousness.  It  behoves  me  to 
do  deeds  worthy  of  the  honour.  Lose  no 
time,  Clifford,  in  advertising  the  sale.  Once 
more,  adieu." 
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Poor  Mrs.  Cliiford  was  loud  in  her  de- 
monstrations of  sorrow  at  the  necessity  for 
any  change  in  the  state  and  dignity  of  the 
heiresses  of  Lovel-Leigh,  and  wept  over 
each  of  us  in  turns. 

John  worked  with  an  energy  and  cahn 
indi sanation  that  bore  a  sort  of  resem- 
blance  to  the  sullen  quiet  of  a  slumbering 
volcano. 

Mr.  Clifrord  was  employed  in  his  favour- 
ite work  of  calculating  how  much  money 
could  be  made  out  of  the  things  apportioned 
for  sale.  IMeantime  there  was  a  direful 
commotion  in  the  household,  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  dismissal  of  so  many. 

And  this  was  to  Mabel  the  hardest  task 
she  had  given  herself. 

It  was  not  that  they  were  so  much 
attached  to  us,  for,  as  before  intimated,  we 
rarely  unbent  to  even  those  with  whom  we 
had  been  familiar  for  years  ;  but  we  were 
accustomed  to  them,  and  they  to  us.  Very 
few  changes  had  occurred  in  our  time,  so 
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that  our  servants  seemed  as  much  part  of 
Lovel- Leigh  as  its  walls. 

But  while  we  regretted  them,  more  from 
the  use  of  them  than  affection,  they 
suffered  under  the  additional  mortification 
of  losing  an  easy,  pleasant  service,  and  of 
being  thrown  on  the  world,  as  it  were, 
when  most  of  them  were  wholly  unfitted 
for  any  other  service  than  ours. 

'Twas  in  vain  Miss  Lovel's  position  was 
explained  to  them,  and  that  if  they  in- 
sisted upon  remaining  they  must  feed 
themselves,  and  pay  themselves  their  own 
wages.  One  or  two  certainly  thous^ht  first 
of  their  young  mistresses,  and  deprecated 
the  idea,  as  bordering  on  madness,  that  thev 
could  do  without  them.  Who  was  to  wait 
upon  them  ?  Who  was  to  manage  the 
cellar  ?  How  were  they  to  be  dressed 
without  assistance  ?  And  who  was  to 
conduct  the  household  economy  ?  And 
when  it  was  pretty  generally  known  that 
Miss  Lovel  might  avoid  all  these  strange, 
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unheard-of,  cruel  changes,  by  marrying  an 
excellent,  generous  gentleman,  who  had 
always  fee'd  them  with  an  open  hand,  the 
murmurs  were  loud  and  clamorous. 

None  more  so  than  Nurse's,  who,  loving 
the  state  and  luxuries  of  Lovel-Leigh,  had 
no  mind  to  give  them  up. 

"  'Twas  all  very  well  Miss  Lovel  a-say- 
ing  she  was  to  stop  to  mind  Miss  Rosie, 
only  just  recovering  the  use  of  her  limbs, 
after  her  cruel  illness.  But  she  wasn't 
a-going  to  stop  to  be  made  uncomfortable. 
The  house  shut  up  indeed  !  and  Mr. 
Haughton,  and  Mrs.  Needham,  and  the 
ladies'-maids  going!  What  a  dull  hole  it 
would  be !  Not  a  soul  to  speak  to  but 
Marget,  cook,  and  Rachel,  dairy  ;  both  of 
whom  was  not  in  her  station;  and  she 
wasn't  going  to  lower  herself,  at  her  time  of 
life,  to  the  second  table  !  She  wished  Miss 
Lovel  oold  just  take  the  trouble  of  thinking 
of  some  one  else  besides  herself,  and  remem- 
ber all  the  poor  servants  who  had  served  her 
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and  her  father  so  faithful  for  so  many  years ; 
nov;  to  be  turned  off  in  their  old  age,  without 
a  month's  notice  even.  To  be  sure  they  had 
their  wages,  and  good  wages,  and  ought  to 
have  saved,  and  the  present  to  be  given  to 
each  was  no  doubt  handsome,  and  would 
make  amends  if  they  were  out  of  place  for 
a  matter  of  six  months,  or  so ;  the  Lovels 
was  always  generous  with  their  money. 
But  it  was  a  thing  of  Miss  Lovel  as  she 
didn't  expect;  and  wouldn't  consent  to ; 
no,  not  if  it  was  ever  so.  And  Mr.  Haugh- 
ton  was  of  her  mind.  Well !  Miss  Eose 
(all  this  being  addressed  to  me),  if  you  will 
persist  in  axing  sich  a  question,  it's  a  good 
while  now  since  me  and  Mr.  Haughton 
had  a  sort  of  liking  :  and  so.  Miss  Eose,  it's 
my  duty,  though  I  say,  and  allais  shall  say, 
I  never  loved  nothing  like  you,  my  dear  — 
it's  my  duty  to  be  guided  by  Mr.  Haughton ; 
which  he  won't  suffer  that  I  should  lower 
myself,  which,  my  dear,  I  should,  seeing 
there  will   be   no  first   nor   second   table. 
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Welcome  to  dine  with  you  three  young 
ladies.  Well,  Miss  Kose,  you  are  very 
good  so  to  say ;  and  I  will  say  that  I  have 
heard  say,  my  manners  is  as  good  as  most ; 
but  still  it  may  not  be,  my  dear.  I  should 
likely  lose  my  appetite,  and  what  will  be 
the  consequence  then?  'Deed,  I  can't  say; 
but  it's  a  dreadful  business  for  us  all ;  and 
very  hard  upon  good,  faithful  servants,  such 
as  we  have  been,  ready  to  die  in  all  your 
service.  I  don't  deny,  as  you  say,  we 
have  had  good  places,  and  true  enough  a 
most  excellent  master,  easy  to  please  ;  and 
we  never  need  leave  unless  we  liked.  And 
so  it  is  all  the  more  hard  on  us  that  we  are 
so  took  by  surprise,  and  sent  off  in  this 
hurry." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

*'  There  are  a  thousand  things  in  life, 
Which  pass  unheeded  in  a  life  of  joy, 
As  thine  hath  been  ;  till  breezy  sorrow  comes 
To  ruffle  it ;  and  daily  duties  paid, 
Hardly  at  first,  at  length  will  bring  repose 
To  the  sad  mind,  that  studies  to  perform  them.'* 

T.  N.  Talfourd. 

Nurse's   sentiments   were   echoed   by   the 
Avhole  household. 

It  appeared  as  if  the  death  of  our  father 
had  opened  the  door  of  nriisfortune  upon  us, 
and  there  was  no  power  of  closing  it.  Even 
our  best  intentions  met  with  a  reception 
more  the  due  of  those  faults  and  imperfec- 
tions that  stain  our  nature.  And  Mabel, 
whose  character  was  as  clear  as  stars  at 
night, —  her    great    thoughts    rising    like 
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stately  columns,  supporting  the  purpose  of 
her  soul, — was  a  mark  for  bitter  censure. 
The  odium  of  a  haughty,  unyielding  spirit 
was  attached  to  a  name  which  we,  her 
sisters,  blest  unceasingly  for  its  love  and 
devotion  to  us. 

Mabel  was  like  the  moon,  shining  with 
serenest  light  in  the  darkest  hour,  and  she 
calmly  pursued  her  way,  unmoved  by  the 
reproaches  and  taunts  that  met  her  on  every 
side. 

"  It  is  easier,'^  she  said  to  us,  "  to  go 
wrong  than  right,  especially  in  a  case  like 
this,  where  the  pathways  of  doubt  and  sus- 
picion extend  themselves  on  every  side, 
putting  on  an  appearance  so  like  the  road  to 
right  that  they  are  hard  to  be  distinguished. 
We  will  forget  all  this,  as  they  will.  We 
must  not  hoard  it  in  our  hearts,  to  burst 
forth  when  silence  will  revenge  us  best. 
Calamity  has  cast  us  down,  and  it  seems  as 
if  friend  and  foe  were  alike  fighting  over 
us.     While  they  do  so,  we  sisters  will  rise, 
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confident  of  our  love  for  each  other.  Envy 
sees  spots  on  the  sun,  but  love  discovers 
stars  through  the  murkiest  cloud.  We  are 
not  to  be  as  dead  leaves,  borne  along  by  any 
wind ;  or  like  the  trees  inclosed  in  this  thick 
mist,  smothered  and  drowned  with  the  soft, 
never-ceasing  drip,  drip ;  and  so  end — 
sponged  out  of  life." 

"  It  is  the  burden  of  waiting,  Mabel,  that 
sits  so  heavy  on  me.  If  we  had  work  to 
do  " — and  Pamela's  eyes  beamed  with  the 
light  of  earnest  devotion. 

"  It  is  true  we  have  no  father  now,  who 
lightened  every  hour  with  some  sweet  work 
for  him.  Time  lingers  sadly,  and  to  look 
forward  to  this  long  lawsuit,  this  waiting, 
living  on  hope,  when  our  years  are  so 
young — we  would  be  doing  and  living, 
rather  than  lying  passive — is  hard.  But  it 
is  our  lot.  He  who  would  eat  of  the  almond 
must  be  at  the  trouble  to  crack  the  nut. 
This  nut  is  our  lawsuit.  Meantime,  Pa- 
mela, we  shall  have   some  amusement   in 
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learning  to  wait  upon  ourselves.  Perhaps 
we  may  have  housemaid's  work  to  do ; 
sometimes  we  will  churn  butter ;  and 
always  we  shall  have  this  little  wayward 
thing  to  care  for,  whom  Nurse  tells  me  is 
most  ^fashous'  to  be  dressed.  Her  little 
peculiarities  are  great,  and  she  will  probably 
oive  us  much  to  do.  Then  we  must  learn 
to  work — darn,  stitch,  hem.  When  Lady 
Deane  used  to  praise  us  so  much  to  our 
father,  if  you  remember  he  used  to  say  that, 
though  we  had  not  been  idle,  and  he  had 
kept  us  out  of  the  road  of  ignorance,  we 
were  still  most  deficient  in  necessary  things. 
And  he  would  lament  it.  But  he  is  still 
alive  to  us :  he  shall  lament  it  no  more." 

Pamela  shook  her  head  sadly,  though  she 
smiled  at  Mabel's  efi*orts  to  cheer  us. 

And  the  vexations  and  worries  of  our 
condition  gathered  stronger  and  closer  about 
us.  The  never-ceasing  complaints  of  Mr. 
Clifford,  who,  so  far  from  assisting,  added  to 
Mabel's  troubles  a  thousand  fold,  by  the  per- 
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tinacity  with  which  he  dragged  forth  every- 
thing that  was  disagreeable, — going  over 
the  same  lists,  the  same  questions,  until  even 
he  was  touched  with  her  patience  and  un- 
conquerable sweet  temper. 

Mrs.  Clifford  and  John  warded  off  as 
much  as  they  could,  but  the  invariable  de- 
mand of  the  servants  to  see  Miss  Lovel,  and 
hear  their  sentence  from  her  own  lips,  in- 
volved an  almost  daily  recurrence  of  the 
same  painful  scenes.     One  will  do  for  all. 

The  servants  demanded  an  audience  of 
her  to  make  one  solemn  appeal,  in  right  of 
their  long  servitude,  their  devotion  to  the 
family,  the  disgrace  of  such  sudden  dis- 
missal ;  and  Haughton  the  butler,  as  spokes- 
man, argued  their  case  with  all  the  eloquence 
of  which  he  was  master, — and  he,  no  doubt, 
considered  it  irresistible,  while  those  for 
whom  he  spoke  echoed  each  sentence  with 
unseemly  noise.  I  see  Mabel  now,  standing 
in  the  midst,  calm,  yet  with  a  sternness  in 
her  countenance,  the  more  remarkable  from 
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the  youthfulness  of  her  appearance.  She 
answered — 

"I  have  neither  money  to  pay  your 
wages,  nor  food  to  give  you.  If  you  choose 
to  remain  here  at  your  own  cost,  I  can  give 
you  house-room,  but  nothing  more." 

Her  manner,  her  words,  carried  convic- 
tion with  them.  Some  looked  ashamed,  but 
Haughton  rephed,  "  Well,  'tis  very  strange 
and  quite  onaccountable  as  you  haven't.  Miss 
Lovel,  and  sol  do  suppose,  as  in  justice  to  our- 
selves, we  must  go  where  we  shall  get  for  our 
work  money's  worth.  But  I  never  thought 
as  such  would  be  the  end  of  my  long  and 
faithful  services  to  the  Lovel  family.'' 

Miss  Lovel.  Then  I  bid  you  at  once 
all  farewell;  and  take  with  you  the  re- 
membrance that,  as  by  their  ill-fortune 
you  had  to  leave  the  Lovel  family,  you  owe 
them  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  many  years  of 
easy,  quiet  service — for  excellent  wages 
punctually  paid,  for  good  example,  regu- 
lar  hours,  and   religious   instruction.      If 
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these  do  not  overbalaDce  the  misfortune  of 
your  sudden  dismissal,  I  can  only  be  sorry 
that  I  granted  you  this  interview.  It  is  a 
custom  of  the  family  to  bear  what  the  Al- 
mighty sends  by  way  of  trial  in  silent  sub- 
mission. I  have  therefore  made  no  com- 
plaint of  the  blow  that  has  fallen  upon  us. 
But  we  should  have  parted  better  friends 
had  you  remembered  it  for  me. 

The  gentle  dignity  and  unconscious  pa- 
thos with  which  Mabel  spoke  caused  a  sud- 
den revulsion  in  her  favour.  Tears  burst 
forth  from  most  of  their  eyes,  and  they 
now  clamoured  for  pardon  more  loudly 
than  they  had  demanded  justice. 

This  first  experience  of  some  of  the 
world's  feelings  was  a  little  disheartening. 

But  it  would  not  do  to  give  way. 

It  was  almost  a  month  before  we  were 
finally  installed  in  our  altered  condition. 

Every  room  was  stripped  and  taken  to 
pieces.  What  we  cared  not  for,  from  old 
association,  or  belonging  in   particular  to 
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the  apartments,  was  taken  away  and  re- 
moved to  Mr.  Clifford's,  where  the  sale  was 
to  be  held. 

There  was  a  suite  of  French  rooms,  five 
in  all,  beautifully  fitted  up  with  damasked 
walls,  silk  hangings,  valuable  china,  car- 
pets, and  ornaments. 

There  was  another  suite  of  Indian  rooms, 
still  more  gorgeous. 

In  all  of  these  there  were  many  things 
collected  not  necessary  for  the  rooms,  and 
not  exactly  belonging  to  their  character  or 
appointments.  These  would  help  to  swell 
the  collection  for  the  sale. 

We  retained  for  our  own  use  the  little 
summer  parlour  and  our  father's  study. 

My  sisters  had  always  shared  one  room, 
a  long  one,  with  bath-rooiA  and  boudoir  at- 
tached.   The  latter  was  arranged  for  m}^  use. 

Though  slowly  recovering  the  use  of  my 
limbs,  I  was  still  very  helpless  and  weak. 

The  whole  of  the  house  was  swept, 
cleaned,  and  almost  hermetically  sealed  up, 
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but  the  four  rooms  mentioned,  and  two 
servants'  apartments. 

Strong  bars  of  iron  guarded  the  lower 
windows,  and  double  locks  and  bolts  were 
put  to  all  the  doors. 

At  present  we  kept  in  the  house  Marget, 
a  cook,  Rachel,  whom  we  turned  into  a 
house  and  parlour-maid,  and  a  strong 
woman  named  Jane,  whose  husband  was  to 
take  care  of  our  two  cows  and  to  sleep  in 
the  house,  by  way  of  protection.  Jane 
v/as  our  washerwoman. 

The  gardener's  house  was  within  hail,  so 
that  we  had  protection  at  hand. 

We  were  so  busy  for  the  first  few  weeks, 
breaking  ourselves  in  to  our  new  life,  that 
we  had  not  time  to  ask  ourselves  how  we 
liked  it. 

The  sale  took  place,  and  though  it  did 
not  realise  Mr.  Clifford's  expectations 
(v/hich  no  sale  ever  would  have  done),  yet 
enough  was  collected  to  make  Mabel  happy 
as  regarded  the  future. 
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"  Our  purse  will  not  give  up  the  ghost 
for  many  years  to  come,"  she  said  to  us. 
"  If  with  only  selling  that  for  which  we 
had  as  little  use  as  value,  we  have  nineteen 
hundred  pounds,  think  what  resources  we 
still  have  left  to  us.  Not  a  jewel  is 
touched,  or  any  of  the  plate.  Courage,  sis- 
ters ;  we  do  not  mean  to  lose  Lovel-Leigh 
without  a  struggle ;  but  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  part  with  all  that  is  valuable 
within  it,  by  degrees,  rather  than  it  should 
fall  into  unworthy  hands." 

Many  incidents  occurred  during  this  our 
transition  that  gave  us  clearer  insights  into 
the  characters  about  us. 

Mrs.  Forbes,  as  usual,  tormented  us  with 
her  ideas.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  the 
sale  and  our  altered  fortunes,  she  had 
hurried  up  to  Lovel-Leigh  with  a  thou- 
sand-and-one  expedients  to  forego  the  sacri- 
fice. 

We  might  borrow  money. 

Miss  Lovel  declined  doing  so. 
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We  might  go  on,  trusting  that  all  would 
be  right. 

Miss  Lovel  would  not  chance  it. 

She  might  think  well  of  marrying  Mr. 
Eivers. 

Miss  Lovel  would  not  hear  of  it. 

How  strange  the  world  would  think  her 
conduct ! 

Very  probably. 

And  might  it  really  happen  that  Miss 
Lovel,  after  all,  was  no  heiress  ? 

It  might  happen. 

What  an  odd  thing !  Eeally  she  had  a 
difficulty  in  believing  it.  Might  not  some- 
thing be  done  to  evade  it  ?  Miss  Lovel 
was,  to  her  mind,  so  fitted  for  an  heiress. 

"  ^  Might  ^  was  a  wonderful  word,"  an- 
swered Mabel ;  ''  it  promised  so  much,  and 
performed  so  little.  It  was  very  deceiving. 
Looking  through  the  capabilities  of  'might,' 
one  saw  a  thousand  easv,  deliD:htful  modes 
of  escaping  all  danger ;  but  testing  all 
these  proffers  of  '  might,'   how  they  crum- 
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bled  away,  and  left  one  more  helpless  and 
hopeless,  from  the  very  power  and  volume 
of  its  promises.  No,  Mrs.  Forbes,  I  am 
not  o-oincT  to  trust  to  the  word  ^  mio:ht ; ' 
otherwise  I  should  sit  down  and  wait  to 
see  what  it  effects,  and  in  the  end  find  my- 
self stranded.  There  v/as  but  one  thing  to 
do,  and  that  will  be  done." 

"  Miss  Lovel,  you  must  suffer  me,  as  one 
of  your  father's  oldest  friends,  who  has 
known  you  from  childhood,  who  loves  you 
all  dearl}^,  dearly,  to  say  one  thing." 

"  My  poor  dear  George,  what  can  you 
have  to  say  that  I  have  not  said  ?  " 

"  Only  this,  my  dear  Susan ;  and  I  feel 
sure  you  would  have  said  it,  and  may  have 
said  it.  I  have  seven  hundred  pounds,  my 
dear  Miss  Lovel,  out  at  interest  on  a  mort- 
gage four-and  a-half  per  cent.  It  is  yours, 
all  yours  ;  pray  say  the  word,  and  I  will 
give  notice  for  its  payment.  I  shall  be  so 
glad  ;  we  shall — that  is,  Susan  and  I." 

It  was  well   that,    in    his  nervous  con- 
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dition  he  did  not  see  his   Susan's  face  ;  it 
was  the  reverse  of  glad. 

Mabel  knew  by  intuition  how  to  accept 
or  refuse  a  favour. 

''  Dear  Mr.  Forbes,  rely  upon  it,  when 
we  require  assistance  we  will  ask  you  be- 
fore we  ask  any  other  person." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  answered  he, 
as  gratified  as  if  Mabel  had  elevated  him 
to  the  episcopal  bench,  and  in  his  inno- 
cence believing  that  his  kind  oifer  would 
certainly  be  accepted.  "  I  shall  give  a 
slight  notice." 

*'  Xo,  no ;  I  will  ask  you  for  it  six 
months  before  I  require  it ;  and  that  will 
be  time  enough,  I  think." 

"  Very  true ;  excellent.  Six  months  is 
ample;  and  the  interest  is  very  good — 
four-and-a-half  per  cent." 

Meantime  ]\[rs.  Forbes  was  still  sus- 
pended in  a  state  of  abnormal  astonish- 
ment at  the  conduct  of  her  poor  dear 
George. 

VOL.  II.  L 
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She  managed  to  breathe  out  some  stran- 
gled sentences,  such  as — "Seven  hundred 
pounds — to  be  lent — it  is  mine.  It  is  in 
my  settlement." 

"  N'o,  it  is  not,"  whispered  Mr.  Forbes,  a 
little  aghast  at  his  dear  Susan's  cupidity. 
*'  Xo,  this  is  my  own  ;  a  friend  left  it  me. 
I  have  had  it  a  long  time.  How  happy  I 
am  to  be  of  service  to  Miss  Lovel —  to 
the  daughter  of  my  best  friend.  I  don't 
want  it  back.  I  would  rather  not — would 
not  you,  Susan  ?  " 

And,  with  his  eyes  full  of  kindly  tears, 
Mr.  Forbes  shrank  out  of  the  room,  as  if 
he  had  been  ignominiously  dismissed  for  an 
attempt  at  felony. 

Time  plunges  into  eternity  youthful 
spring,  womanly  summer,  hoary  winter. 
He  bids  them  but  slightly  farewell,  for  he 
never  regards  the  past ;  he  so  emphatically 
stretches  out  his  arms  to  meet  the  future. 
The  first  is  all  clothed  in  green,  bright 
with  promises ;  the  second,  mellowed  into 
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ripeness,  scatters  golden  fruit  in  such  pro- 
fusion, we  gather  the  treasure,  and  fill  our 
laps  to  overflowing ;  when  swiftly  comes 
the  last,  and  buries  everything  under  the 
snow.  And  then  the  past  is  as  done  for. 
We  commence  again  with  a  new  year, 
which,  marshalled  in  order,  again  lives, 
ripens,  dies ;  but,  in  dying,  sows  the  seed 
for  another  epoch. 

Strange  old  Time,  running  like  a  river, 
wearing  away  the  banks  of  it  with  memo- 
ries ;  or  flowing  on  regardless  of  the  sights 
and  scenes  pictured  before  us. 

How  quickly  had  he  speeded  through 
our  happy  childhood,  when,  blessed  with 
our  father's  presence,  no  pleasure  had 
palled  us,  —  simple  and  trite  though  they 
might  appear  to  others. 

Then,  we  lived — now,  the  days  were  only 
marked  by  ghostly  memories  of  the  past, 
that  crumbled  away  like  moving  sand- 
banks, even  as  they  rose  to  mental  vision, 
recalled   by   a   sound,   the   opening   of    a 
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flower,  the  sudden  lighting  on  a  passage 
in  a  book. 

Then,  even  sorrow  had  but  its  fleet  day, 
bearing  away  our  griefs,  as  it  seemed,  with 
the  shadows  of  night. 

Now,  how  the  days  lingered  !  —  we  felt 
tempted  to  exclaim  with  the  prophet, 
''  Would  to  God  it  were  morning,"  or,  "Will 
evening  never  come  ?  "  The  door  of  our 
hearts  seemed  closed  against  all  pleasurable 
feelings,  as  if  we  had  done  with  life,  and 
cared  not  that  it  was  so. 

A  torpor  of  mind  brought  on  listlessness 
of  the  body  —  we  craved  excitement,  but 
found  nothing  had  the  power  to  excite  us. 
We  began  to  regard  with  envy  those  that 
had  labour  to  do,  work  to  perform,  and  a 
business  about  which  they  could  worry 
themselves,  and  chase  away  that  demon 
Ennui. 

We  longed  to  walk  through  the  world 
exercising  ourselves  in  noble  deeds.  We 
felt  that  ease  and  inactivity  rusted  the  mind. 
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It  required  the  constant  rubbing  of  energ}^ 
and  difficulty  to  keep  it  bright. 

This  waiting,  this  watching,  this  fearing, 
was  of  all  other  things  the  most  irksome 
to  us ;  and  she  who  had  greatest  reason  to 
murmur  at  it  said  the  least. 

"  I  wish  I  was  a  cuckoo,"  I  signified, 
''  with  no  sorrow  in  my  heart,  no  winter  in 
my  song." 

"  Ah,"  murmured  Pamela,  with  her  eyes 
looking  beyond  us,  "we  must  bear  this.  They 
sav  life  is  like  the  ocean  —  storm  and 
calm  —  ebb  and  flow.  Pearls  are  thrown 
up  when  'tis  deepest  moved." 

"  We  are  drooping  our  wings  like  caged 
pigeons,"  said  Mabel ;  "  and  yet  the  unseen 
presence  of  our  father  is  all  the  while 
around  us.  We  must  call  to  mind  how  he 
would  have  wished  us  to  act,  and  in  the 
remembrance  do  it." 

"  That  is  easy  to  perform  which  we 
know  God  has  decreed,"  answered  Pamela. 
"  The  path  of  duty  is  no  longer  brightened 
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by  our  father's  company,  yet  we  must 
clothe  necessity  in  the  beautiful  garments 
of  virtue,  and  go  on,  submitting." 

"  Our  path  of  duty  has  stopped  abruptly. 
We  appear  stationary,  with  nothing  to  do  ; 
I  care  not  how  hard  the  way,  how  steep 
the  path,  but  I  want  to  be  doing  something. 
I  would  make  richest  roses  and  fairest  lilies 
spring  up  in  the  most  sterile  country." 

And  my  sisters  almost  looked  reprov- 
ingly at  me  as  thus  I  boasted. 

**A  time  may  come  when  we  shall 
lament  and  cry  out  for  peace,  such  as  we 
have  at  present,  and  mourn  that  it  never 
comes." 

"  Never  mor6  is  always  mixed  up  with 
ever  more.     We  cannot  separate  the  two." 

"  That  may  be;  we  will  accept  our  pre- 
sent fate  as  a  preparation  for  what  is 
coming." 

^'It  is  not  so  much  happiness  I  crave; 
that  is  in  the  possession  of  those  to  whom 
a  sunny  day  makes  life  a  delight.     But  I 
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want  -work, — something  to  do;  happiness 
seems  but  a  homely  desire.  I  should 
like  honour,  duty,  fame, — something  benefi- 
cent and  god-like,  upon  which  I  can  expend 
all  my  energies.  At  present  I  feel  aston- 
ished, dismayed,  at  the  little  I  have  as 
yet  done,  at  the  absolute  nothingness  of 
what  I  now  do." 

"  And  yet,  Mabel,  you  take  the  place 
almost  of  a  servant,  in  our  present  life." 

''  But  love  has  hallowed  that  labour 
into  a  pleasure.  The  self-denial  we  now 
practise  has  a  charm  for  me  that  all  the 
luxuries  and  idleness  of  past  days  never 
brought.  And  I  presume  it  is  this  charm 
that  makes  me  long  for  a  wider  field,  for 
stronger  work,  for  deeds  that  will  refine 
my  spirit  in  the  doing,  as  fire  purifies 
gold." 

"  There  is  a  religion  in  love,"  murmured 
Pamela. 

"  Yes,  god-like  from  self-abnegation,  sen- 
sitive as  the  mimosa,  enthroned  on  stars. 

J.  4 
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Those  that  love  have  been  kissed  by  angels, 
whose  breath  fills  the  air  with  invisible 
clouds  of  perfume,  through  which  the 
grosser  scents  of  earth  cannot  penetrate. 
Yes,  we  will  not  complain  as  long  as  we 
have  each  other  to  love." 
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;  "Whate'er  our  doom. 

It  cannot  be  unhappy;  God  hath  given  us 
The  boon  of  Resignation,"  Wilson. 

And  so  the  winter  slowly  travelled  our 
way.  We  thought  he  had  forgotten  to 
come  to  us. 

"Time  is  so  wicked,"  said  I  to  my  sisters, 
"•  he  will  not  spare  the  flowers ;  all  he  has 
trampled  under  foot ;  and  they  are  now  as 
loathsome  as  they  were  lovely.  What  can 
I  gather  for  my  father^s  grave  ?  *' 

When  low,  desponding,  heart-sick,  we 
always  went  there,  but  never  empty- 
handed. 

"  The  frost  has  powdered  the  earth  with 
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silver  dust,  and  hung  all  the  trees  with 
diamonds.  Take  some  sprays  of  the  cedar- 
tree,  Eose ;  their  sparkling  fringe  is  riveted 
like  the  setting  of  a  jewel  by  last  night's 
frost.  See,  you  cannot  shake  it  off.  Every- 
thing is  imprisoned  by  silvery  fetters  this 
morning." 

So  I  obeyed  her,  and  covered  the  tomb 
with  little  fanciful  designs  of  branches 
from  the  yew  and  cedar  trees,  with  sprays 
of  holly  leaves  and  berries,  with  bunches 
of  arbutus,  richly  hung  with  blossom  and 
ruby  fruit.  Never  had  my  father's  tomb 
been  more  beautifully  decorated,  nature's 
diamonds  flung  with  a  lavish  hand  over 
all. 

I  waited  impatiently  for  my  sisters. 
They  came,  as  usual,  hand  in  hand,  and 
knelt,  as  was  their  custom,  in  silent  prayer. 

Then  they  gave  me  the  praise  I  loved; 
but  even  as  they  spoke  I  detected  the  fore- 
shadow of  a  crisis. 

The  post  had  brought  the  warrant  thereof. 
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Mr.  Rivers  laid  a  formal  claim  to  tlie 
whole  estate,  and  a  summons  of  ejectment 
was  about  to  be  served  on  Mabel. 

So  we  talked  to  God  and  our  father  in 
our  hearts  silently. 

Then  said  Mabel,  looking  up,  with  rays 
in  her  eyes, — 

"  This  morning,  Rose,  you  despaired  of 
flowers  and  pretty  things  for  our  father's 
grave,  yet  never  before  was  it  so  beautifully 
decorated." 

Though  we  did  not  answer  her,  we  took 
the  lesson  to  our  hearts,  and  returned  home 
as  if  nothing  had  occurred. 

To  our  surprise  we  found  Ferdy  there. 

The  last  time  he  visited  us  he  seemed 
changed  ;  this  time  it  was  so  palpable  we 
scarcely  recognised  him  until  he  spoke. 
He  was  agitated  and  confused  at  first,  but 
soon  assumed  a  gay  and  careless  manner. 
His  chief  attraction  in  former  days  was  his 
never-failing  spirits. 

Those  that  he  was  in  at  present  were  so 
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entirely    fictitious    that    they   were   more 
painful  to  witness  than  the  deepest  woe. 

Our  Pamela's  heart,  living  as  she  did 
only  though  her  feelings,  grieved  inwardly 
at  the  change,  and  pity,  holy  and  pure,  rose 
like  a  pale  star  in  her  eyes. 

He  was  aged  very  much.  Something 
stouter,  but  without  an  aspect  of  health  or 
strength  ;  his  colour  was  deepened,  his  eyes 
heavy  and  lustreless ;  while  Time  with  his 
antique  pencil  seemed  to  have  been  running 
with  careless  but  indelible  lines  all  over  his 
face.  And  yet,  after  the  first  greeting,  the 
old  vanity  began  to  appear.  He  arranged 
his  curls,  drew  up  his  collar,  looked  at  his 
boots,  and  incessantly  rattled  a  gold  chain 
hung  with  innumerable  little  oddities  of 
jewellery. 

True  to  our  promises,  we  received  him  as 
if  he  had  been  the  Ferdy  of  old,  and  gra- 
dually the  influence  of  the  place,  the  re- 
membrance of  the  past,  the  impossibility  of 
lauo;hinor  down  the  little  atom  of  nature  he 
had  left,  awoke  in  him  a  serious  moment. 
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"My  poor  dear  girls,"  said  he,  "what  is 
the  reason  of  all  this  change  ?  I  hope,  —  I 
trust, — that  is,  I  don't  understand  it  at  all." 

"We  do  not  dislike  it,"  answered  Mabel, 
cheerfully. 

"  It 's  all  that  Kivers,"  exclaimed  Ferdy, 
vehemently.  "  And  he  prevented  our  mar- 
riage, didn't  he,  Pamela  ?  Why  shouldn't 
we  be  married  now?  " 

That  there  was  no  reply  to  this  question 
arose  out  of  the  audacity  of  it,  and  that  we 
had  promised  to  forgive  him  seventy  times 
seven. 

He  repeated  it,  his  voice  faltering. 

"  We  can  never  be  married,  Ferdy,"  was 
the  soft,  clear  answer :  "  I  pity  you,  but  I  do 
not  love  you." 

"  It  is  all  owing  to  that  Rivers ;  and — and 
— I  dare  say  he  repeated  all  those  tales  from 
Paris.  But,  upon  my  soul,  Pamela,  if  you 
will  forgive  me  this  once,  I  will  promise  to 
be  a  good  boy  for  the  future.  Rivers 
does  n  't  know  I  have  come  down  here  ;  but 
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really  I  was  so  wretched,  and  have  been  so 
ill,  and  I  had  no  one  to  care  for  me,  or 
nurse  me,  and  I  was  altogether  in  such  a 
confounded  state,  I  thought  I  would  come 
to  this  dear  old  place,  and  my  darling  girls, 
for  comfort,  as  I  had  often  done  before." 

"  You  are  very  welcome,  Ferdy,  to  be 
with  us  while  we  remain  here,  but  only  in 
the  daytime,  as  we  have  not  a  room  to  offer 
you  ;  indeed,  if  we  had,  I  still  think  you 
ought  to  be  the  guest  of  the  Forbeses.  But 
I  am  expecting  a  notice  of  ejectment  from 
Mr.  Rivers,  and  I  am  only  awaiting  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Moore,  to  settle  my  future 
plans.  We  may  all  of  us  have  to  leave 
Lovel-Leigh." 

It  was  clear  Ferdy  knew  of  Mr.  Rivers's 
intention,  for,  expressing  no  astonishment, 
he  said,  hurriedly, — 

"  I  heard  that  darling  little  Rose  had 
been  very  ill,  was  in  a  consumption,  but  I 
never  saw  her  look  better.  She  is  the 
image  of  her  mother." 
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And  his  dull  eyes,  gazing  at  me,  as  I 
thought  in  most  ugly  fashion,  tingled  my 
hot  little  spirit  into  a  rage. 

Pamela  gently  drew  the  window-curtain 
between  me  and  him.  As  if  that  withdrew 
me  as  much  from  hearing  as  from  being  seen, 
he  continued  his  praises,  mixing  up  so 
much  of  sad,  foolish  thoughts,  of  distracting, 
melancholy  forebodings,  and  of  bitter  invec- 
tives against  the  world  and  all  within  it, 
that  one  did  not  know  whether  to  be  angry 
at,  or  sorry  for,  him. 

It  was  a  relief  when  our  dinner  was 
announced,  the  simplicity  of  which  was  by 
no  means  to  Ferdy's  taste. 

He  asked  for  wine,  brandy,  ale ;  there 
was  nothing  for  him  but  water,  fresh  as  if 
it  had  been  long  ages  cooling  in  a  deep 
spring. 

Presently  they  brought  him  some  of  the 
servants'  beer.  Ferdy's  hand  was  not 
steady ;  it  shook  as  he  lifted  a  glass  of 
this  beverage  to  his  lips,  which  he  tossed 
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down  at  a  draught,  holding  it  out  for  a 
fresh  supply. 

He  left  us  directly  after  dinner,  —  to 
secure  his  bed  at  the  vicarage,  he  said. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  Mrs. 
Forbes  came  in,  and,  with  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes,  wept  over  the  change  in 
Ferdy. 

"  Love,  all  love,"  she  murmured ;  "  he 
cannot  get  over  your  rejection  of  him, 
Pamela." 

It  was  an  oflfence  to  us  (though  we 
ought  to  have  been  above  it)  that,  since 
the  change  in  our  fortunes,  Mrs.  Forbes 
was  dexterous  in  bringing  in  our  Christian 
names  as  often  as  possible,  without  the 
mark  of  respect  she  had  never  omitted  be- 
fore. This  was  in  strong  contrast  with  Mrs. 
CliiFord,  who  was,  if  possible,  more  sedu- 
lous in  proffering  us  every  courteous  act 
of  ceremony  than  she  had  ever  been. 

"  I  assure  you,   Mabel,"  continued  Mrs, 
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Forbes,  '^  I  don't  think  he  will  live  long. 
He  has  a  racking  cough,  he*  tells  me,  and 
cold  perspirations  at  night ;  and  altogether 
his  feelings  will  be  the  death  of  him.  And 
then  his  aunt ;  she  must  be  the  crudest 
woman " 

"  She  is  blind,"  interrupted  Mabel,  with 
that  sort  of  voice  that  speaks  to  the  heart 
at  once  of  forbearance  and  pity. 

"  Yes,  she  is  blind ;  that  is  true.  So, 
perhaps,  it  may  be  the  people  about  her. 
Ferdinand  says  they  are  none  of  them  his 
friends,  especially  the  companion  she  has 
just  turned  off;  for  she  has  the  most  awful 
temper,  no  one  can  live  with  her — his  aunt, 
I  mean  ;  and  he  merely  went  down  there 
to  see  if  there  was  any  likelihood  of  any 
one  speaking  in  his  favour;  for  now  he 
has  nothing  in  the  world  to  look  to  but 
what  she  leaves  him — and  there  Avas  such 
a  rumpus,  and  she  was  so  violent,  so  un- 
reasonable,   so    utterly   without   the    least 

VOL.  II.  M 
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regard  for  him  and  his  feelings,  that  it — 
he  will  be " 

Mrs.  Forbes  paused  just  in  time  to 
remember  that  Ferdy  was  to  be  dying  for 
love  of  Pamela,  and  not  his  aunt's  un- 
kindness. 

"  And  what  do  you  wish  us  to  do  ? " 
asked  Mabel. 

"  Oh,  to  be  kind  to  him,  and  soothe 
him,  and  for  Pamela  to  give  him  some 
hopes." 

"  But  he  has  nothing,  and  she  has 
nothing." 

"  But  you  have.  'Tis  a  whim,  as  we  all 
know,  your  living  as  you  do  now.  Indeed, 
Ferdinand  says  you  have  no  more  occasion 
to  fear  for  the  future  than  if  that  bill  had 
never  been  sent.  He  knows  enough  of 
Rivers  to  damage  him.  He  can  blow  upon 
him  if  needs  be,  and  will  do  it,  to  use  his 
own  phrase,  for  his  dear  Mabel's  sake."    • 

"  Not  being  his  dear  Mabel,  I  will  con- 
tent myself  with  the  decision  of  the  law." 
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^'  But  you  are  wrong,  very  wrong.  Ex- 
cuse me,  Mabel,  you  were  always  indiffer- 
ent to  advice,  however  good;  and  let  me 
tell  you,  my  dear,  when  young  people  will 
be  young  people,  and  not  guided  by  the 
advice  of  their  friends,  very  sad  conse- 
quences follow." 

"  I  will  undertake  to  bear  them  without 
a  murmur;  but  suffer  me  to  ask  if  the 
present  low  state  of  Ferdy's  mind  does  not 
in  some  measure  arise  from  the  low  state 
of  his  purse  ?  Could  you  not  persuade 
Mr.  Forbes  to  lend  him  some  money?" 

"  God  help  us,  my  dear,  what  have  we  to 
lend  ?  There  is  certainly  that  seven  hun- 
dred pounds  ;  but  poor  dear  George  would 
no  more  think  of  lending  it,  after  promising 
it  to  you,  than  he  would  preach  the  same 
sermon  twice  over." 

"  Then  you  must  comfort  Ferdy  as  best 
you  can.  He  has  our  sympathy  and  in- 
terest; but  as  we  have  no  money,  I  fear 
these  will  be  of  little  value  to  him." 

M   2 
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"  I  could  not  believe  it  of  you,  Mabel — 
your  father's  clearest  friend." 

"  And  his  children's  greatest  enemy.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  Ferdinand  Home, 
should  we  have  been  as  we  are  now?  " 

Rebuked,  Mrs.  Forbes  hastily  rose,  and 
departed. 

Pamela  kissed  Mabel  silently,  as  in 
thanks.  As  for  mo,  1  was  very  hot  and 
angry. 
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"As  at  the  tramp  of  a  horse's  hoof  on  the  turf  of  the 
Prairies, 

Far  in  advance  are  closed  the  leaves  of  the  shrink- 
ing Mimosa ; 

So  at  the  hoof-beats  of  Fate,  with  sad  forebodings 
of  evil, 

Shrinks  and  closes  the  heart  ere  the  stroke  of  Doom 
has  attained  it."  Longfellow. 

Mr.  Moore  arrived. 

The  morning  he  was  expected,  Ferdy, 
who  had  walked  up  to  Lovel-Leigh  from 
the  rectory,  talked  very  largely  of  what  he 
should  say  to  him. 

"  I  shall  put  your  position  in  a  favourable 
light  to  him,  I  assure  you,  Mabel.  Your 
cause  shall  lose  nothing  in  my  hands.  I 
shall  make  a  very  moving  picture  of  tlie 
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past  and  the  present;  and  as  lawyers  are 
proverbially  cold-hearted,  selfish  beings, 
who  don't  seem  to  know  that  there  is  a 
woman  in  the  world,  I  shall  desire  him  to 
consider  me  as  his  client.  He  must  answer 
to  me  for  any  neglect." 

As  the  newly-awakened  dawn  rises  bright 
and  clear,  just  kissing  the  stars  before  they 
go,  and  the  sun,  goldingly  and  soft,  rises 
and  glorifies  the  day,  so  was  Pamela's  face 
when  Ferdy  entered. 

As  clouds  gather  in  a  far-distant  corner 
of  the  horizon,  and  gradually  spread  over 
the  whole  heavens,  obscuring  the  bright 
day,  blotting  out  the  sun,  so  did  her  coun- 
tenance change  as  he  thus  conversed. 

It  is  of  all  pangs  the  sorest,  to  discover 
an  unworthy  spirit  in  an  object  of  wor- 
ship. 

Pamela  had  expelled  the  human  love 
from  her  heart,  as  we  have  seen,  and  re- 
placed it  by  one  of  so  pure  and  elevated  a 
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character  that  the  stamp  of  heaven  seemed 
to  be  impressed  on  it. 

Under  its  influence  she  hailed  Ferdy's 
presence  ever  as  necessary  to  the  work  to 
which  she  had  consecrated  herself;  but 
enthusiast  as  she  was,  every  welcome  was 
followed  by  an  anguish  that,  in  her  case, 
bore  the  stamp  of  martyrdom.  The  lower 
he  fell,  the  more  did  she  dedicate  herself  to 
the  task  of  his  regeneration. 

"  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  amount 
you  owe  Mr.  Rivers,  Ferdy,  so  that  we  may 
be  prepared  to  act  with  prudence  ?  "  asked 
Mabel. 

"I  owe  him  a  great  deal,  he  says — upon 
my  soul,  I  can't  give  you  any  idea — as 
long  as  ever  I  remember  he  has  always 
supplied  me  with  money." 

"  Are  you  related  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  I  am  sure,  whether  it 's 

called  relationship  or  not  ?  He  was  very  fond 

of  my  mother.     She  was  very  kind  to  him 

when  a  little  unhappy  brat  of  about  five  years 
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old,  and  he  never  forgot  it.  She  was  a  beau- 
tiful creature,  very  like  nie,  and  he  pro- 
mised on  her  death-bed  always  to  act  as 
a  brother,  always  to  be  a  friend  to  me  under 
all  circumstances.  And  so  he  has,  and  he 
is  a  very  good  fellow  at  heart,  if  you  would 
but  think  so,  Mabel." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  has  virtues.  I 
think  no  further  ill  of  him  than  that  he 
denies  me  a  freedom  of  will  that  he  takes 
himself  after  so  lavish  a  fashion,  it  proves 
him  arbitrary  to  a  sinful  degree." 

"He  always  carried  everything  before 
him  ;   it  is  his  way." 

"  So  it  is  mine." 

"  And  between  you  Pamela  and  I  are  to 
be  sacrificed,"  muttered Ferdy,  glancing  fur- 
tively at  Pamela. 

"  Your  aunt,"  asked  Pamela,  "  she  wants 
a  companion  ?  " 

**  Yes,  she  does;  but  who  the  deuce  will 
live  with  her,  I  can't  tell." 

"  I  shall." 
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"  You,  Pamela  ? — you ! "  He  rose  up  and 
grasped  her  by  both  hands ;  a  sudden  gleam 
of  joy  and  hope  brightened  his  heavy  eyes. 
'^  You  will  stand  my  friend?  '* 

"  If  Mabel  will  permit  me." 

I  could  see  Mabel's  lip  quivering,  a  rare 
sign.  Once  before,  as  we  stood  together 
over  our  father's  coffin,  taking  a  last  view 
of  the  face  to  us  so  beloved,  she  had  given 
way  to  a  sudden  outbreak  of  grief.  Nurse 
had  held  me  up  in  her  arms,  and  re- 
marked, as  she  gazed  with  us,  on  the  peace 
and  beauty  of  the  dead  face.  No  spasm  of 
pain  contracted  it,  no  sadness  aged  it;  death 
seemed  to  have  withdrawn  all  marks  of  care 
and  grief,  leaving  a  soft,  happy  smile  on 
the  countenance  that  was  as  fair  and  un- 
faded  as  youth. 

''  He  is  as  like  hisself  as  the  day  he  mar- 
ried your  pretty  mamma,"  she  said. 

Then  Mabel's  lip  quivered,  a  sob  rose  to 
her  throat,  heaving  it.     We  had  lost  father 
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and  mother  again  in  one — we  were  indeed 
orphans — alone! 

And  these  words  of  Pamela  once  more 
touched  the  hidden  chord  of  MabeFs  deepest 
affections.  But  there  was  no  burst  of  un- 
controllable grief  this  time  —  she  rose,  and 
said  gently, — 

"  We  will  ask  our  father." 

If  Ferdy  looked  amazed  at  this  answer, 
Pamela  and  I  knew  its  meaning.  Then 
Mabel  left  the  room,  and  Ferdy  talked  to 
Pamela  somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  former 
days. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Moore  was  announced ; 
and,  true  to  his  promise,  Ferdy  discoursed 
largely  upon  all  he  advised  Mr.  Moore  to 
do.  That  gentleman  allowed  him  to  go  on, 
partly  from  amazement,  partly  amusement, 
the  which  Ferdy  perceiving,  he  so  diluted 
what  he  had  to  say  with  vanity  and  egotism, 
that  at  last  Mr.  Moore  became  nettled. 

"  You  will  have  the  kindness,  sir,  to 
quit  this  house  while  I  am  in  it.     I  can  't 
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have  spies  here,  tampering  with  my  young 
clients." 

"  Spies ! " 

"  Yes,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  a 
spy.  Are  you  not  the  primary  cause  of  all 
these  proceedings?  Don't  you  know  that 
one  word  from  you  would  end  it  for  ever  ? 
Have  you  not,  within  this  five  minutes, 
declared  Rivers  a  jolly  good  fellow,  in 
exact  contradiction  to  calling  him  the  very 
devil  ^ve  minutes  before  that  ?  1  want  no 
words,  sir,  I  demand  deeds.  If  I  am  to 
believe  anything  you  say,  or  regard  all  that 
you  call  upon  your  soul  to  avouch  for, 
begone,  and  bring  me  back  that  bill." 

Poor,  foolish  Ferdy,  he  was  dumb,  as 
mute  as  myself,  and,  obeying  Mr.  Moore's 
sign,  as  if  impelled  to  do  so,  left  the  room. 

Upon  Mabel's  entrance,  once  more  our 
state  was  discussed. 

"  Rivers  not  only  means  to  serve  a  notice 
of  ejectment,  but  will  lay  a  claim  to  the 
half  year's  rental  you  have  had,  Lady 
Mabel." 
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"  That  amounts  to  rather  more  than 
2000/.,"  answered  Mabel. 

"  But  out  of  it  you  paid  what  debts  were 
due  at  your  father's  deaths — servants' wages, 
funeral  expenses,  and  mourning.  Now  no 
jury  in  England  will  give  him  that.  I 
think  you  are  safe  so  far." 

"  We  have  scarcely  encroached  upon  the 
money  realised  by  the  sale.  Take  it,  and 
adding  the  money  for  the  diamonds,  which 
John  has  had  valued  at  900/.,  it  will  be 
ready  in  case  the  jury  are  more  un-English 
than  you  calculate  on." 

*^  And  you — meantime  ?" 

"  And  us — meantime?  Well,  kind  friend, 
we  have  no  lack  of  endurance  about  us  as 
regards  doing  without  many  things  we  con- 
sidered absolute  necessaries  before.  But 
hope  delayed  maketh  the  heart  sick.  It  is 
irksome  to  youth,  health,  and  activity  to 
sit  and  wait  in  idle  endurance.  We  want 
something  to  do,  to  counterbalance  the 
weight  of  thought." 
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^'  And  that  is  not  all,"  answered  our 
kind  lawyer,  scanning  Mabel's  face  with  his 
searching  eyes. 

"  No,  it  is  not  all.  Dear  sir,  we  must 
not  be  driven  from  our  home,  our  father's 
grave.  If  you  have  no  law  by  which  we 
may  rest  here  secure,  though  fortuneless, 
I  would  anticipate  the  sentence.  Two  of 
us  can  go  into  the  world,  and  earn  some- 
thing by  which  to  live.  And  the  duty  of 
doing  this  will  ennoble  the  effort  it  will  be 
to  leave  our  home.  But  to  be  driven  from 
hence  by  unjust  dealing,  by  chicanery,  by 
a  fortune  whose  fickleness  has  a  sting  of 
malice  in  it,  —  no  !  We  would  go  up 
to  our  father's  grave  and  make  a  home 
there." 

"  Let  me  clearly  understand.  Concluding 
the  fiat  of  the  law  to  be  unfavourable,  you 
would  anticipate  your  sentence,  as  a  lesser 
evil,  than  remaining  here  to  the  latest 
moment  the  law  gives  permission  ?  " 

"  In  plainer  words  still,  I  leave  my  home 
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at  my  own  pleasure,  and  not  at  the  will  of 
Mr.  Rivers." 

"  Exactly.  Well,  'tis  a  human  sentiment. 
I  may  wonder  at  it,  but  still  I  fancy,  if  I 
had  any  feelings  left,  of  which  I  have  great 
doubts,  I  would  do  the  same.  Xow  you 
would  like  to  know  my  opinion  of  our  cause. 
It  is  this,  and  remember  I  have  taken  coun- 
sel's opinion,  and  employed  the  best  legal 
aid,  —  looking  at  it  as  it  at  present  stands, 
we  have  no  fears  for  the  result.  The  case 
is  dead  against  Eivers.  In  the  first  place, 
through  the  exertions  of  John  Clifford,  we 
have  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  Rivers 
and  Home  are  brothers.  That  will  nullify 
almost  all  he  has  to  say.  We  also  know 
that  he  imparted  this  secret  to  your  father. 
Great  part  of  the  sums  advanced  to  Home 
were  in  post-obits  on  his  aunt,  Miss 
Woodville's  property.  It  is  Rivers's  own 
look  out  if  he  took  such  security.  I  under- 
stand Miss  Woodville  makes  a  will  every 
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month  ;  he  has  still  the  chance  of  having 
her  estate,  or  not,  as  the  case  may  be, 
according  to  her  last  will.  Against  us, 
we  have  your  father's  letters,  bearing 
distinct  reference  to  the  use  of  the  bill, 
and  nothing  else ;  and  they  are  (which  is 
also  against  us,  because  not  usual)  in 
your  father's  own  hand-writing.  The 
letter,  which  we  suppose  was  abstracted 
the  day  of  your  father's  death,  you  may  be 
certain  is  for  Rivers  rather  than  against 
him,  or  he  would  not  have  taken  it.  And, 
indeed,  from  what  we  can  decipher  on  the 
blotting-book,  he  was  very  much  in  the 
right  of  it,  if  he  meditated  this  step. 
Further,  there  is  a  memorandum  in  your 
father's  prayer-book,  which,  I  fear,  was  but 
a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Rivers,  in 
which  there  occurs  this  phrase :  —  'I  can 
have  no  doubts,  I  throw  them  from  me ;  if 
I  can  trust  a  man  with  what  is  so  precious  to 
me,  my  daughter,  how  m^uch  more  with  my 
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purse  !  '  And  the  last  thing  I  have  to  put 
before  you  is  the  audacity,  the  craft,  the  art, 
that  will  be  practised  against  us.  No 
question  but  that  Rivers  in  this  case  will 
outdo  Machiavel.  And  if  we  have  a 
simple-minded  jury,  the  dust  that  will  be 
thrown  in  their  eyes  will  entirely  prevent 
them  from  seeing  our  side  at  all." 

"  You  speak  evilly  of  your  own  profes- 
sion, Mr.  Moore ;  and,  though  you  may  be 
sano-uine  as  reo^ards  the  result,  I  wish  so  to 
act  as  if  the  verdict  was  already  against  us. 
Not  for  the  fraction  of  a  moment  would  I 
wish  to  find  myself  in  the  power  of  Mr. 
Rivers." 

"  AVoman  !  woman  !  How  uncomfort- 
able it  must  be  to  them  to  have  such  im- 
pulsive feelings!  Now,  as  a  man,  I  fancy 
I  wouldn't  budge  an  inch  until  the  laAV  bid 
me  go.  1  would  bully  Rivers  by  clinging 
to  the  house,  then  to  the  trees,  then  to  the 
hedges  and  bushes,  and  bawling  at  him  all 
the  worst  names  I  could  think  of,  without 
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reference  to  costs  for  libel.  At  least,  if  I 
had  feelings  I  would  do  so." 

"  But  you  agreed,  a  few  minutes  ago, 
that  you  would  not  wait  to  be  ordered  off 
if  you  had  feelings." 

**  The  fact  is.  I  have  no  feelings.  I  say 
this  and  that,  and  all  the  time  I  mean 
nothing.  I  have  no  feelings,  and  I  never 
had."  And  in  proof  of  it  Mr.  Moore 
stormed  up  and  down  the  room  as  if 
enraged  with  the  whole  world. 

"  Work  for  your  living,  truly  !  Go  out 
to  work — shirts — slop-work  —  charing  — 
goodness  knows  what.  People  sit  at  home 
and  think  they  may  do  anything.  Pooh  I 
pooh!  But  are  you  determined?  I  say, 
are  you  determined  to  go  out  to  work  ?  " 

"  Determined,"  said  Mabel,  smiling  at 
his  humour. 

"My  dear,  sit  down.  I  have  just  tlie 
very  thing  for  you.  Oh,  my  dear  young 
lady!  Such  a  deed  of  charity!  You 
know  I  have  many  cases,  very  sad,  very 
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pitiable,  before  me.  I  have  one  now ;  and 
I  want  a  lady — a  young  lady  like  Lady  Ma- 
bel— firm,  sweet-tempered,  lively,  wise. 
A  governess  would  not  do,  with  her  limited 
notions — her  back-boards,  proprieties,  and 
wash-leather  gloves.  Now,  you  are  deter- 
mined ?" 

"  Determined,"  echoed  Mabel. 

"  Then  listen.  I  had  for  a  client  a 
young  man  of  large  fortune — of  rank.  I 
have  no  feelings,  but  somehow  I  loved 
this  young  man.  He  was  warm-hearted, 
cheerful,  genial.  He  fell  in  love.  I  repre- 
sented he  was  wrong, — not  wrong  in  the 
abstract.  I  know  nothing  of  love  myself, 
but  conclude,  as  it  is  a  disease  that  appears 
universal,  he  had  caught  the  contagion, 
and  must  he  nursed  through  it.  He 
would  not  be  nursed  at  all.  He  delighted 
in  his  illness.  He  had  the  disease  in  a 
most  remarkable  degree.  The  upshot  was, 
he  married.  I  might  have  forgiven  him 
had  he   married  my  little   Rosebud  here, 
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who  can't  speak ;  but  he  married  a  virago 
— a  Xantippe.  I  think  the  legislature  of 
England,  magnificent  as  it  is,  decidedly 
fails  as  regards  matrimony.  I  would  have 
temper,  and  ugliness,  both  sufficient  rea- 
sons, without  law,  for  a  divorce.  I  don't 
like  ugly  people.  I  got  a  bad  cold  and 
influenza  once,  all  owing  to  a  very  ugly 
woman  who  sat  my  side  of  a  coach.  I 
was  forced  to  open  the  window  and  look 
out  for  upwards  of  twenty-five  miles. 
Well,  Xantippe  did  for  my  young  friend, 
whom  I  loved.  She  harried  him  out  of 
the  world  ;  but  he  left  a  son — a  very  fine 
child,  they  told  me ;  but  I  am  no  judge  of 
children.  And  he  said  to  me  just  before 
he  died  (I  went  down  to  make  his  will)  — 
'  Moore,'  he  said,  '  mind  my  boy ;  if  you 
don't,  I'll  haunt  you.'  As  for  haunting, 
I'd  have  him  indicted  for  a  nuisance  if  he 
haunted  me  ;  but  I  looked  after  the  boy, 
merely  as  a  matter  of  conscience.  He  is  a 
ward,    of  course  ;    so,   in  fact,    a  sort   of 
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brother  of  yours,  Miss  Eose.  Well,  not- 
withstanding all  iny  care,  something  is  the 
matter  with  the  boy.  He  has  either  been 
frightened  into  fits  by  his  mother,  or 
soothed  into  unnatural  sleeps  with  poppy 
juice  by  his  nurse.  He  is  now  sixteen 
years  of  age,  and  he  does  not  look  ten, 
and  has  the  wits  for  a  child  of  two.  I  am 
told  he  is  an  idiot  by  those  who  have  had 
the  care  of  him;  but  somehow,  whether 
his  father  really  haunts  me  or  not,  I  know 
not,  but  I  don't  think  he  is.  I  have  got 
him  up  in  town,  and  have  had  the  best 
medical  advice,  and  I  was  told  to  get  him 
a  nice,  lively,  intelligent  governess.  No, 
thought  I,  I  won't;  Til  get  him  a  com- 
panion. I  don't  like  your  governesses — 
why,  I  am  sure  T  can't  tell,  for  I  have  no 
feelings.  I  have  ample  funds  at  my  dis- 
posal ;  and  if  I  procure  a  nice  companion 
for  him,  why,  I  don't  mind  promising  her 
a  hundred  a  year.  Think  of  that,  now  ;  a 
hundred  a  year  for  the  privilege  of  awaken- 
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ing  in  a  poor  little  frightened  heart  a 
spark  of  intellect  and  sense  !  If  I  had  any 
feelings,  I  should  be  proud  of  the  work." 

Mabel  smiled,  and  put  her  hand  into  his. 

"  A  bargain — well  done  !  Nothing  like  a 
touch  of  the  hand.     You  are  determined  ?" 

"  Determined.  I  am  covetous  for  our 
honour ; — we  will  not  be  driven  from 
Lovel-Leigh." 

"  And  I  shall  get  a  nice  companion  for 
my  boy — perhaps  two;"  and  he  smiled 
at  me. 

There  was  something  pleasant,  yet  fear- 
ful, in  the  thought  that  we  were  to  go 
forth  at  last  into  the  world,  and  play  our 
parts  as  others  did.  No  more  ennui,  list- 
less waiting,  idle  murmuring  ; —  we  were 
going  out  to  work. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

"  Nothing  in  this  world  of  ours 
Flows  as  we  would  have  it  flow. 
What  avail,  then,  careful  hours — 

Thought  and  trouble — tears  and  woe?  " 

Omar  Rhium. 

Miss  Woodville  was  written  to  regarding 
Pamela. 

Mr.  Moore  went  to  town  to  make  pre- 
parations for  Mabel's  reception. 

It  was  proposed  that  I  should  stay  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford.  Fits  of  wayward- 
ness had  always  been  my  characteristic: 
they  had  been  very  frequent  of  late ;  and 
the  whole  scheme  of  their  leaving  Lovel- 
Leigh  at  all  was  about  to  be  given  up, 
because  of  a  fearful  fit  on  my  part,  when  I 
made  a  compromise. 
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If  I  might  go  and  stay  with  Mrs.  Watson, 
and  help  to  select  and  arrange  her  mil- 
linery matters,  I  should  have  something  to 
amuse  me,  and  I  should  be  near  Mabel. 

Bitterly  as  Mrs.  CliiFord  had  wept  over 
the  decision  of  Mabel  and  Pamela,  she  was 
almost  wild  with  my  madness,  as  she  termed 
it. 

If  we  must  leave  Lovel-Leisfh,  let  us  o-o 
to  some  pretty  sea-bathing  place,  and  she 
would  go  with  us,  and  be  our  servant — our 
maid  of  all  work.  As  for  Mr.  Clifford,  he 
was  nothing, —  he  had  her  money — he 
wanted  no  more — he  would  do  very  well 
without  her.  She  would  take  a  little  farm, 
and  John  should  be  the  bailiff  to  manage  it, 
and  we  should  live  upon  the  proceeds. 

She  represented  to  us  the  wrong  we  did 
ourselves,  as  the  little  ladies  of  Lovel-Leigh : 
one  going  as  maid  to  an  idiot,  the  other  as 
companion  to  a  blind  mad  woman,  and  the 
third  apprenticing  herself  to  a  milliner. 
Might  the  heavens  fall  on  her,  or  the  earth 
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swallow  her  up,  before  such  things  should 
be !  She  besought  us  on  her  knees  not  to 
forget  our  position,  our  self-respect,  our 
dignity. 

At  last,  waxing  weak  from  the  violence 
of  her  emotions,  Mabel  entreated  her  to 
listen  to  her  statement  of  our  intentions, 
which,  simply  put,  bore  no  likeness  to  the 
scarecrows  she  had  set  up. 

Under  any  circumstances  Pamela  had 
desired  to  go  to  Miss  AYoodville's. 

Even  as  mistress  of  Lovel-Leigh,  Mabel 

would  have  devoted  her  energies  in  doing 

the  work  Mr.  Moore  had  placed  before  her. 

And  if  the  little  wayward  Rose  chose  to 

spend  a  portion  of  her  time  with  one  who 

loved  her  so  well  as  Mrs.  Watson, — where 

she  could  amuse  herself  with  pretty  things, 

and  designing  new  fashions,  for  which  she  had 

so  great  a  taste, — why  were  all  these  things 

to  lower  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ? 

Was  it  not  better,  under  the  unfortunate 

circumstances  of  this  lawsuit,  which  might 
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go  on  and  on  interminably,  that  they  should 
go  forth  into  the  world,  and  endeavour  to 
do  some  duty  of  some  kind  ? 

Nothing  could  be  more  holy  than  the 
task  Pamela  had  given  herself. 

Nothing  more  amiable  and  excellent  than 
Mabel's. 

Nothing  more  innocent  than  Rose's. 

Meantime  they  would  leave  Lovel-Leigh 
in  faithful  and  true  hands, —  none  more  so 
than  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haughton,  who,  now 
married,  hovered  round  their  young  ladies 
with  a  tenacity  and  affection  that  amply 
made  up  for  that  one  fit  of  selfishness  that 
was  no  sooner  indulged  in  than  repented 
of. 

By  every  act  of  devotion,  attention,  and 
affection,  they  endeavoured  to  atone  for 
this  one  sin,  and  had  succeeded.  At  our 
request  they  married ;  but  would  not  leave 
the  village,  being  always  at  hand  to  do 
everything  they  could  for  us. 

We  knew,  if  we  left  our  home  in  their 
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hands,  none  could  gain  an  entrance  there 
but  those  who  had  a  right.  And  it  was 
pleasant  to  think  that  all  we  loved  and 
valued  would  remain  under  the  care  of 
those  who  knew  how  we  loved  and  valued 
them,  and  that  nothing  would  be  mis- 
placed or  disregarded. 

They  would  take  no  wages,  they  declared, 
having  saved  sufficient  to  live  without ;  and 
to  this  we  agreed.  The  lawsuit  would 
eventually  settle  the  question  between  us. 

And  now  came  the  parting, — our  first 
separation. 

Pamela  alone  was  strong-hearted  and 
hopeful.  She  was  buoyed  up  by  the  ex- 
alted nature  of  the  work  she  had  given 
herself  to  do ;  and  she  received  Miss  Wood- 
ville's  letter,  accepting  her  services,  with 
the  fervour  and  gratitude  of  one  to  whom 
life  and  hope  have  been  given  unexpectedly. 

"  Sister,"  said  Mabel,  as  we  sat  by  our 
father  that  last  evening,  ''  Miss  Woodville 
will  know  of  that  which  was  to  be  once 
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between  you  and  Ferdy.     We  Lovels  must 
not  go  into  the  world  in  disguise." 

"I  think  with  you,  sister:  all  that  she 
wishes  to  know,  she  shall  hear  without 
reserve." 

"  And  if  she  should  be  unkind  ?  " 

"  I  can  bear  it." 

"Or  cruel?" 

"  I  go  to  make  her  kind,  Mabel." 

The  gentle  reproach  in  Pamela's  voice 
spoke  volumes  to  Mabel.  She  understood 
from  that  hour, — let  Pamela  endure  unkind- 
ness,  cruelty,  wrong,  she  must  undergo  it 
all  before  she  would  renounce  her  purpose. 

Mrs.  Clifford  was  to  take  Pamela  to 
Eedheugh  in  Yorkshire,  and  John  was  to 
escort  us  to  London.  Though  he  had  no 
feelings,  Mr.  Moore  made  arrangements  for 
me  to  stay  with  Mabel  if  I  liked.  I  in- 
tended to  do  so  for  a  short  time,  until  I  saw 
my  Mabel  happy ;  but  I  longed  to  be  busy, 
and  with  childish  joy  thought  of  all  the 
pretty  things  I  should  see,  and  what  still 
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prettier  things  I  would  devise.  I  longed  to 
see  a  great  many  people,  and  especially  girls. 
And  I  wanted  to  be  in  the  presence  of  some- 
body dumb  like  myself  ;  and  I  thought — 
should  we  like  each  other, — so  much,  as  the 
one  to  be  more  sorry  for  the  other  than  her- 
self. And  if  it  was  a  great  deal  worse  to  be 
deaf ;  and  whether  something  might  not 
occur,  in  this  great  wonderful  London,  of 
so  astonishing  a  nature  that  under  the  in- 
fluence of  it  I  might  utter  a  cry  —  a  sound. 
It  appeared  to  me,  if  once  I  could  do  that, 
words  would  flow  as  if  a  wheel  had  been 
set  in  motion.  In  short,  the  whimsicalities 
and  waywardness  of  my  ideas  it  is  impos- 
sible to  record. 

But  they  all  faded  as  the  last  moment 
came. 

To  what  can  I  compare  it?  A  fatal 
plunge,  taken,  for  dear  life  and  honour's 
sake,  in  the  deepest  obscurity  ;  or  nestlings, 
fluttering  on  the  edge  of  their  little  para- 
dise, precipitating  themselves  into  the  blue 
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air,  in  full  trust  that  their  wings  will  buoy 
them  up  in  safety;  or  the  poor  blind  one 
wandering  unconsciously  to  the  edge  of  a 
precipice  ? 

We  were  so  inexperienced — but  so  full  of 
hope. 

We  were  so  innocent  —  but  so  sagely 
earnest. 

We  were  so  loving — and  that  made  us 
strong. 

To  meet  again  at  Lovel-Leigh,  never  to 
part  more — the  thought  alone  made  us 
brave. 

What  a  day  it  was !  How  the  rain 
poured  down  and  beat  against  the  window- 
panes,  as  if  imploring  shelter  from  its  own 
violence !  How  the  wind  moaned  and 
sighed ! 

I  was  glad — more  glad  than  if  our 
home  had  looked  smiling  and  gay.  I  was 
the  first  to  run  into  the  carriage ;  and 
the  others,  fearing  for  me,  soon  followed. 

At  the  railway  station  the  sisters  parted, 
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— Mabel  unable  to  utter  a  word,  Pamela 
calm  and  self-possessed. 

"  Mrs.  Clifford  will  bring  you  my  first 
letter,"  was  all  she  said,  as  she  kissed  us 
in  farewell. 

If  Mabel  ever  harboured  an  angry  and 
vindictive  thought  in  her  heart,  it  was  then. 

Ferdy,  with  all  his  folly,  his  sins,  his 
selfishness,  and  utter  want  of  any  re- 
deeming point,  rose  to  her  mind's  eye,  and 
she  almost  groaned  aloud  at  the  sacrifice 
offered  up  for  the  sake  of  so  worthless  a 
being. 

A  journey  by  rail  was,  until  now,  un- 
known to  me.  John  was  unwearied  in 
answering  my  incessant  questions. 

I  clasped  my  hands  in  sorrow  at  our 
first  stoppage,  thinking  we  had  arrived. 
I  insisted  upon  knowing  how  many  more 
times  this  mysterious,  almost  human  thing 
would  slacken  in  its  proud,  impetuous, 
glorious  speed,  and  gradually,  like  the  last 
air  in  a  musical  box,  come  to  a  full  stop. 
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And  the  flurry  of  tlie  passengers,  the  push- 
ing and  jostling,  the  various  countenances, 
the  struggles  for  luggage,  the  snatching  up 
of  children,  the  final  settlement  of  every- 
body, the  whistle  of  the  guard,  and  the 
loud,  ear-piercing,  exulting  reply  shrieked 
forth  by  our  wonderful  iron  horse,  all 
delighted  me.  I  wished  our  journey  would 
last  for  a  week. 

But  the  short  February  day  was  draw- 
ing to  a  close.  The  wind  and  the  rain  we 
had  long  ago  left  behind.  "No  wonder," 
thought  J,  "  they  could  not  keep  pace  with 
us."  And  the  stars  began  to  peep  out, 
shrinking  and  trembling  as  yet ;  for  there 
was  no  moon  to  be  motherly  and  kind  to 
them,  and  they  seemed,  like  Mabel  and  me, 
anxious  to  do  their  duty,  but  scarce  seeing 
how  and  where  thev  were  to  do  it. 

But  shortly  came  rows  and  rows  of 
lights  —  yellow  and  thick,  steady  and  un- 
abashed—  unlike  the  little  stars,  with  their 
pure  liquid  light. 
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"  This  is  London,"  said  John. 

And  ^^e  were  all  quiet ;  for  John  could 
not  distinguish  the  signs  on  my  fingers 
quickly  enough  in  the  visible  darkness  to 
which  we  were  consigned.  And  Mabel 
was  thinking  of  Lovel-Leigh,  and  asking 
God  to  let  her  die  there,  and  be  buried  by 
our  father.  Then  we  stopped,  and  became 
part  of  the  crowd  of  anxious,  hurrying, 
jostling  passengers. 

John  put  us  against  a  wall,  and  bid  us 
not  stir  until  he  returned ;  and,  half 
frightened,  we  clasped  each  other  close. 
And  people  with  nothing  to  do  rudely 
stared  at  us ;  and  one  was  about  to  draw 
back  the  curls  from  my  face  when  a 
friendly  voice  was  heard. 

"  I  have  no  feelings ;  but  still  I  thought 
it  as  well  to  come  and  see  after  you.  Lady 
Mabel.  Come,  you  fellow,  shove  off;  I 
have  a  policeman  close  at  hand.  Little 
Rosebud,  you  see  they  never — these  poor 
Londoners  —  saw  anything  like  you  before. 
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They  are  all  ugly,  smoke-dried  people,  and 
they  think  I  have  got  a  fairy  here.  That's 
right,  hide  your  face  in  Lady  Mabel's 
cloak;  John  will  be  here  soon.  I  have  a 
mind  to  thrust  my  umbrella  in  that  fel- 
low's eye.  He  thinks  himself  a  gentleman, 
perhaps.  I  shouldn't  care  for  damages,  or 
being  had  up  for  an  assault.  I  have  no 
feelings  of  any  kind  :  but  another  minute, 
and  look  out,  my  fine  fellow.  Oh  !  here's 
John.  John,  take  that  child  up  in  your 
arms,  and  let's  be  off.  We  shall  be 
mobbed  soon." 


VOL.  IL 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"  Let  thy  mind  still  be  bent,  still  plotting,  where, 
And  when,  cand  how  thy  business  may  be  done." 

Beddoes. 

The  sad,  dreary,  uncomfortable,  dingy 
look  of  a  London  drawing-room  !  As  we 
sat  dow^n  to  tea,  Mr.  Moore,  beaming  with 
the  highest  satisfaction  that  we  were  safe 
in  this  delightful  apartment,  called  upon  us 
to  admire  the  taste  he  had  shown  in  pre- 
paring it  for  us,  and  the  luxuries  he  had 
ordered  for  our  tea. 

I  wondered  if  the  room  had  ever  been 
cleaned  since  it  was  born,  if  I  n^ay  so 
speak ;  or  if  the  furniture  was  very  old 
when  it  was  put  up.  It  seemed  to  me  as 
if  it  had  been  long  buried  somewhere,  and 
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Mr.  Moore  had  had  it  dug  out  for  our  use ; 
and  it  was  still  encrusted  with  ashes  and 
mould,  with  a  damp  and  earthy  vapour 
hano^ino:  all  about. 

As  for  the  tea,  there  were  very  large 
mutton-chops,  one  of  which  would  have 
served  me  for  a  jomt,  and  dined  me  for 
half  a  week  ;  and  a  great,  uplifted  lobster, 
determinately  pointing  two  long  feelers  at 
me,  its  boiled  eyes  conspicuously  staring, 
as  if  thev  did  not  care  for  beino^  boiled  : 
they  could  stare  as  well  as  ever. 

And  there  were  some  discoloured  shinino: 
eggs,  and  some  green  things  they  called 
water-cresses,  but  they  looked  like  the 
summer  foliage  of  an  acacia-tree. 

But  with  bread  and  butter,  both  fresh 
and  good,  Z\Iabel  and  I  at  last  ate  sufficient 
to  please  Mr.  Moore. 

"  I   have  a  note  for  you,  Lady  Mabel," 
said  he;  "I  fancy  it's  from  one  of  the  clique. 
And  I  feel  sure  it  is  something  like  me, 
without  a  bit  of  feeling  in  it." 
.    o  2 
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Mabel  opened  her  letter,  and  after  she 
had  read  it,  I  looking  over  her  shoulder, 
she  f^ave  it  to  Mr.  Moore,  who  read  it  aloud 
witli  extreme  apparent  satisfaction. 

"  ]\Iy  dear  Mabel, 

"  I   have   not   now    to   learn   that, 
under   a    calm    and    simple    exterior,    you 
conceal  a  haughty  and   vindictive    spirit. 
As  your  nearest  relative  now  living,  I  take 
upon  myself  the  authority  of  your  father, 
and  command  you  at  once  in  his  name  to 
return  to  Lovel-Leigh.     I  cannot  sanction 
such  an  outrageous  act ;  that,  because  your 
own  perverseness  has  drawn  you  into  a  law- 
suit, you  are  to  relinquish  the  station   in 
life  to  which  you  were  born  ;  and  not  only 
take  yourself,  but  force  your  sister,  into  a 
degrading  and  improper  situation.     Upon 
receiving  a  suitable  reply  from  you,  I  will 
call,   and   take   you  from  the  house    you 
ought  never  to  have  entered  ;  and  though 
with  my  limited  means  I  cannot  undertake 
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to  shelter  you  without  some  remuneration, 
yet,  for  the  sake  of  my  dear  departed 
cousin,  you  may  rely  upon  the  most  liberal 
treatment  from  your  attached  relative, 

"Sarah  Deane." 

"  She   has   feelings  —  she   likes   money. 

Xow,  Lady  Mabel,  what  will  you  do  ?  " 

*'  What  is  there  for  me  to  do  ?  " 

"  You   mean,  you  will  not   answer  the 

letter." 

*'  Certainly  not.'' 

"  Hum  turn,  turn  hum  ti-ti." 

Mr.  Moore,  with  the  least  idea  of  any- 
thing human  in  the  art  of  singing,  was 
trying  to  hum  a  tune.  Any  respectable 
top  could  have  done  better. 

"  It  is  be^innino:  to  tell,  this  move  of 
yours ;  this  determination  to  endure  any- 
thing and  everything  rather  than  temporise 
so  much  as  a  fraction,  alarms  our  clique. 
But  Rivers  has  made  a  mistake :  that's  the 
letter  of  a  silly  rhodomontadish  woman.  He 
o  3 
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ouo:iit  to  have  written  it  himself,  and  made 
her  copy  it  out.  To-morrow  he  will  be 
biting  his  finger-nails  because  he  did  not  do 
it.  Well,  Lady  Mabel,  I  rejoice  to  hear 
you  are  vindictive.  Keep  it  up  ;  'tis  better 
to  have  feelings  of  some  sort  than  to  be 
"without  any,  like  me.  I  should  like  to  feel 
vindictive.  I  should  just  like  to  feel  the 
sensation  for  once.  I  should  not  regret 
trying  the  effect  of  throttling  Lady  Deane, 
and  experiencing  the  sensation  of  feeling 
my  lingers  tightening  round  Lady  Deane's 
throat,  though  I  had  to  be  tried  and  con- 
victed of  man — womanslaughter  after- 
wards. Kosebud  is  alarmed.  My  little 
lady,  your  old  knight  is  very  harmless ;  he 
is  only  talking  of  what  he  would  do  if  he 
had  feelings.  And  don't  you  think  that 
any  one,  not  having  a  bit  of  old  rhinoceros 
hide  in  his  bosom,  instead  of  a  heart, 
would  do  the  same  Avhen  he  reads  such  a 
letter  as  that,  from  a  lady  who  owes  her 
all  to  the  father  of  the  girl  she  insults? 
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There's  where  a  person  with  any  feeling  at 
all  winces  ;  and  after  wincing  he  swears ; 
and,  when  he  has  sworn,  he  does  not  in  the 
world  know  what  to  do  with  his  inward 
racre." 

And  Mr.  Moore  indulged  in  a  savage 
plunge  up  and  down  the  room. 

When  calmed  down,  he  told  us  that  this 
was  the  house  hired  for  the  use  of  the 
young  viscount.  Mabel's  charge,  while  he 
was  under  the  supervision  of  the  doctors. 
His  mother,  "  Xantippe,"  retained  the  town- 
house  of  the  family  for  her  own  use,  though 
she  had  married  again,  and  had  no  claim  to 
it.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it 
was  not  worth  vrhile  fighting  with  her  for 
it.  Conciliation  was  considered  the  wiser 
plan,  for  she  might  be  troublesome,  and 
liad  so  far  a  power  in  her  hands,  that  she 
was  capable  of  frightening  her  son  into  fits. 

"  And  she  is  that  description  of  woman, 
my   dear   Lady  Mabel,   who  would  enjoy 
doing  so.    Don't  look  shocked ;  but  you  see 
o4 
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in  her  case  one  may  have  more  feeling  than 
is  good  for  one.  Her  ideas  of  pleasure  all 
lie  that  way  ;  and  it  strikes  me  it  is  as 
well  to  be  without  any  feelings  at  all  than 
to  be  overplussed  after  that  fashion.  You 
will  understand  that  she  may  be  trouble- 
some. It  was  on  this  account  that  I  re- 
quired a  noble  girl  like  yourself — spirited, 
but  lady-like, — high-minded,  but  sensible, — 
one  who  knows  what  it  is  to  command,  and 
has  an  exalted  idea  of  her  place  in  the 
world.  Believe  me,  a  dependent  person, 
one  always  seeing  before  her  a  limited 
purse,  let  her  be  learned,  clever,  contented, 
still  she  is  not  above  the  littlenesses  of  the 
world.  She  knows  their  power  over  her- 
self: one  must  forgive  her  if  she  defers  to 
them  a  little,  and  is  not  above  using  them 
when  occasion  requires.  But  with  you  it 
is  dilFerent.  A  misfortune  threatens  you, 
—  you  meet  it  bravely.  There  is  no  tempo- 
rising, —  you  look  the  worst  in  the  face  at 
once.     And  while  you  do    so,  during  the 
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period  that  you  are  in  suspense,  you  will 
sanctify  the  time  of  waiting  by  doing  a 
good  deed.  God  bless  my  soul,  how  I  do 
talk, —  as  if  I  was  a  parson  in  the  pulpit ! 
Well,  well !  let  it  go ;  I  daresay  you  will 
think  me  very  kind-hearted  and  full  of 
feeling,  to  which  I  have  no  objection,  until 
you  know  me  better.  But  I  have  thus 
much  still  to  say, —  that  of  course  it  will  be 
more  proper  for  you  to  have  an  elderly 
female  in  the  house.  I  would  not  let  her 
show  this  evening,  as  I  had  all  this  to  say. 
She  knows  she  is  to  obey  you  ;  she  is  a  poor 
relation  of  the  Arlingtons,  and  ought  to 
have  been  (fates  permitting)  in  the  place 
of  the  Lady  Xantippe.  So  had  I  planned 
years  ago,  when  I  had  feelings,  and  con- 
sidered in  my  mind  what  was  good  for 
people,  and  what  was  not.  A  worthy 
woman !  my  friend  Arlington  made  a  mis- 
take, as  most  of  us  do  in  our  lives.  But 
you  will  conceive,  with  but  little  help  from 
me,  that  she  regards  with  almost  maternal 
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eyes  my  ward, —  the  only  one  living  out  of 
eight  children.  The  Lady  Xantippe  v;ov- 
ried  the  others  out  of  the  world.  My 
friend  Arlington  being  very  fond  of  them, 
she  indulged  herself  in  this  pleasant  pas- 
time for  that  reason,  without  any  reference 
to  being  the  mother  of  them.  Tie  all  have 
ruling  passions.  Hers  smothered  all  ma- 
ternity out  of  her  bosom ;  and  this  child 
survived  his  brothers  and  sisters,  because 
fortunately  his  father  died  before  him,  and 
so  the  zest  of  her  favourite  amusement  died 
with  him.  There's  feeling  for  you.  And 
now  I  must  tell  3^ou  about  my  ward.  He 
is  always  asleep.  You  may  Avell  look 
astonished,  but  that  is  the  onlv  character- 
istic  he  has.  He  is  awakened  out  of  a  deep 
sleep  to  rise  and  dress,  he  falls  asleep 
dressing ;  he  is  awakened  to  have  his  break- 
fast, he  falls  asleep  at  breakfast;  and  so  on 
all  day.  It  is  this  incessant  torpor  that 
worries  the  doctors.  And  it  is  proved  the 
longer   he    stays  awake, — the   more  he  is 
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amused  and  interested, —  the  brighter  he 
becomes.  So  anxious  are  they  to  rouse  the 
intellect,  that  mild  doses  of  the  Lady 
Xantippe  are  permitted  now  and  then.  I 
mean  his  mother  is  suffered  to  see  him ;  and 
it  is  astonishing  the  effect  her  presence  has. 
But  as  one  does  not  wish  ahvays  to 
terrify  him  into  his  senses  (not  out  of 
them,  as  is  usually  the  case  from  fear), 
they  wish  to  try  other  influence.  Miss 
Arlington  is  more  like  an  old  Goody  after 
him  than  a  sensible  relative.  You  will 
perceive,  Lady  Mabel,  your  task  is  not 
a  light  one.  An  incessant  vigilance  will 
be  necessary,  not  only  to  interest  him, 
but  to  discriminate  what  is  beneficial  for 
him,  and  what  is  the  contrary.  As  in 
the  case  of  his  mother,  we  do  not  wish 
him  to  be  moved  only  by  fear, — or  in 
Miss  Arlington's,  only  by  childish  pictures 
and  bon-bons.  He  has  a  fine  nature,  I 
know, — of  that  I  am  convinced, — I  am  pre- 
pared to  prove  my  opinion  in  any  court  in 
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Europe  ;  but  then,  my  dear  young  lady, 
you  must  help  me.  You  must  let  these 
doctors  see  that  the  old  lawyer  was  more 
knowing  than  the  best  of  them,  callous  and 
stony-hearted  as  I  am, — that  is,  if  I  have 
any  heart  at  all.  I  —  I  have  no  hesitation 
at  all  in  saying,  —  what  I'll  stake  my  exist- 
ence in  declaring,  —  the  boy  has  a  fine 
nature.  He  is  like  his  father,  in  all  except 
that  incessant  disposition  to  sleep.  God 
bless  my  soul!  how  he  does  sleep!  it  quite 
affects  me  ;  and — and — I  am  ready  to  beg 
of  God  to  take  him  away,  rather  than  he 
should  sleep  away  his  intellects.  I  shall 
be  here  the  first  thing  in  the  morning. 
I  am  curious  as  to  what  he  will  say  to  my 
little  lady  ;  I  have  an  idea  he  won't  go  to 
sleep  while  she  sits  opposite  to  him.  I 
want  to  see  the  meeting.  I  will  be  here 
early." 

And  still  talking  on  in  a  very  excited 
state,  even  as  far  as  the  front  doormat, 
this  good  man  and  kind  friend  left  us,  John 
going  with  hira. 
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Then  came  that  feeling  of  desolation  and 
heaviness  that  has  no  name.  It  is  the 
shadow  of  something  coming,  that  is  inevit- 
able and  crushing.  Strayed  from  our 
home,  like  lost  lambs,  we  felt  helpless  and 
benighted.  And  if  we  did  so,  —  we  two 
together,  to  comfort  each  other,  —  v/hat  of 
Pamela  ? 

Mabel's  tears  fell  like  a  soft,  silent  sho\ver 
of  rain.  There  was  no  misoiivinir  as  to  the 
step  we  had  taken  in  leaving  our  home ; 
but  it  may  be  the  uncertainty  as  to  when 
v/e  should  see  it  again,  under  vrhat  circum- 
stances we  should  do  so,  and  whether  we 
returned  as  we  went,  unchanged,  oppressed 
her  with  an  overwhelming  power  of  appre- 
hension. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

'*  Toiling,  rejoicing,  sorrowing, 
Onward  through  life  he  goes ; 
Each  morning  sees  some  task  begin, 

Each  evening  sees  its  close  : 
Something  attempted,  something  done, 
Has  earn'd  a  night's  repose." 

Longfellow. 

]\Ie.  Mooke  was  in  the  house  before  we 
were  clown  stairs.  As  soon  as  we  appeared 
he  went  to  bring  his  ward,  and  returned 
with  a  fair  and  beautiful  boy.  His-  long 
hair  fell  in  silky  curls  on  his  shoulders, 
but  was  cut  short  above  his  brows ;  his 
eyes  were  soft,  with  scarcely  conscious 
thought  in  them ;  he  moved  with  slow 
languor,  as  if  a  weight  was  attached  to 
each  limb. 
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I  was  smitten  with  a  sudden  pang.  Those 
silky  curls,  that  soft  languor,  reminded  me 
of  our  father.  Irresistibly  I  ran  to  him, 
and  suddenly  kissed  him:  he  seemed  elec- 
trified. Mabel  gently  came  forward,  and 
taking  his  hand  said — 

'<•  May  I  kiss  you,  too  ?  " 

He  seemed  struggling  to  understand,  and 
looked  at  Mr.  Moore. 

"  Kiss  your  sister,  Otto,"  said  Mr.  Moore. 

A  smile,  like  that  of  a  child  who  dreams 
of  heaven,  broke  over  his  face,  and  he 
said  — 

"  Sister,  you  are  grown;  "  and  kissed  her. 

"  And  this  is  your  little  sister,"  continued 
Mr.  Moore. 

But  Otto  did  not  heed  him ;  he  only 
looked  into  Mabel's  face  smiling. 

"  We  will  love  each  other,  Otto,"  she 
said. 

*'  Yes,  we  will  love  each  other.  You  are 
no  longer  cold  and  crying,  sister." 

"  No,  Otto,  lam  happy ;  we  need  cry  no 
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^'  Then  let  us  play  together." 

And  in  an  awkward,  painful  manner  he 
threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  began  to 
imitate  the  growlings  of  a  bear. 

''  Oh  !  I  am  frightened,"  exclaimed  Mabel 
laughing,  and  pretending  to  run. 

He  echoed  her  laugh  with  one  so  strange, 
so  elfish,  it  was  most  painful  to  hear ;  and 
immediately  afterwards  he  burst  into  a 
violent  flood  of  tears. 

At  this  sound  a  lady  ran  into  the  room. 
Mr.  Moore  forcibly  held  her  back,  as  Mabel 
raised  the  sobbing  boy  from  the  floor,  and 
soothed  him. 

''  He  has  not  laughed  or  cried  like  that 
for  two  years,"  remonstrated  the  lady. 

"  Be  quiet,  Miss  Arlington,  it^s  the  very 
best  thing  for  him.  Don't  worry,  my  good 
madam!  he  is  to  weep — he  is  to  be  encour- 
aged to  weep — all  that  sort  of  thing  is  good 
for  him.  You  see  he  is  thinking  of  his  sister 
Anna,  whom  he  remembers  as  playing  with 
him.  She  was  older  than  him. — three  or  four 
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years, — don't  you  remember  ?  I  knew  my 
Lady  Mabel  was  a  miraculous  creature.  God 
bless  her  !  " 

As  Mabel's  hands  drew  back  his  curls, 
and  her  soft  voice  soothed  him,  he  no  longer 
moaned  ;  but  the  tears  flowed  almost  uncon- 
sciously. 

"  I  design  that  he  should  be  greatly  taken 
with  my  little  lady-love,  but  he  has  not 
noticed  her.  Will  you  go,  pretty  one,  and 
try  your  influence, — he  will  sleep  again  in 
a  few  minutes." 

I  went  towards  them ;  but,  without  look- 
ing at  him,  put  my  arms  round  Mabel. 

With  a  determined  air  he  drew  them 
away,  not  looking  so  angry,  as  rebukingly, 
at  me. 

"  There,  there,  you  see  he  has  sensations, 
— he  is  jealous — he  .thinks  his  sister  ought 
to  love  him  only.  He  has  a  fine  disposition, — 
just  like  his  father, — full  of  afi*ections  ;  and, 
even  with  his  clouded  brain,  devoid  of  rude 
and  discourteous  acts.    He  is  gentle,  though 

VOL.  II.  p 
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determined,  and  regards  you  more  sorrow- 
fully, Lady  Eose,  than  vindictively.  Poor 
boy,  poor  dear  good  boy!  I  wish  I  was 
capable  of  any  feeling  !  I  would  devote  my- 
self to  your  cure  if  I  was  anything  else 
than  a  senseless  old  block.  Miss  Arlington, 
Miss  Lovel — Miss  Lovel,  Miss  Arlington, — 
be  friends — and  D:ood  morning.  Even  if  I 
was  not  busy,  I  am  by  nature  incapable  of 
assisting  you  further.  I  leave  you  to  your- 
selves,— good-bye.  Otto,  good-bye,  my  dear 
boy !  take  care  of  your  sister."  Then  aside, 
— ''Keep  that  up,  and  if  you  have  any  regard 
for  me,  though  it  is  no  concern  of  mine, 
and  I  really  don't  care,  for  God's  sake  don't 
let  me  find  him  asleep." 

We  had  need  to  remember  Mr.  Moore's 
wishes  several  times  during  the  day  ;  for 
though,  according  to  Miss  Arlington,  won- 
derfully wakeful  for  him,  it  appeared  to  me 
he  slept  more  than  half  the  day. 

Miss  Arlington  was  an  elegant  fair  woman, 
looking  younger  than  her  age,  which  was 
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upwards  of  forty,  with  gentle,  rather  bash- 
ful manners.  She  was  a  woman  to  the  tips 
of  her  fingers,  and  reminded  Mabel  of 
Pamela,  with  her  soft  pleading  manner. 
She  was  nervously  anxious  to  do  the  right 
thinof,  thousrh  the  deed  mio^ht  wound  her 
sorely  in  the  doing ;  and  it  appeared  as  if 
all  her  life  long  hope  had  allured  her  on, 
coloured  with  the  warm  glow  of  her  own 
heart,  and  yet  turned  all  she  aimed  at  icy 
cold ;  it  might  be  embalmed  by  memor}^, 
but,  mummy-like,  'twas  dead  for  ever.  Bat 
as  human  love  defies  human  death,  she  lived 
on,  with  no  liking  to  live, — nothing  but  the 
irentle,  earnest  desire  to  do  what  little  o^ood 
she  could. 

At  once  she  and  Mabel  understood  each 
other,  and  it  was  touching  to  see  the  fading, 
subdued  spirit  revive  and  spring  once  more 
under  the  influence  of  the  firm  and  lofty 
energy  of  MabeFs  character. 

AYe  drove  out  in  the  afternoon  for  two 
hours ;  and    as    it    was    impossible,    Miss 
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Arlington  said,  to  keep  Otto  awake  in  the 
carriage,  Mabel  and  I  devoted  every  faculty 
to  gazing  at  and  remarking  the  new  and 
wonderful  things  we  saw  that  day. 

In  the  evening  Mrs.  Watson  called,  and 
seemed  by  turns  swayed  with  the  deepest 
grief  at  the  change  in  our  fortunes,  and 
the  highest  delight  that  I  fancied  coming 
to  live  with  her. 

"  She  shall  have  a  private  room.  She 
shall  be  Miss  Eose  Lovel  in  all  respects, 
and  amuse  herself  as  she  likes.  I  owe  a 
great  deal  to  her  dear,  good,  liberal  papa ; 
and  I  love  Miss  Rose  dearly ;  and  I  have 
no  doubt  I  shall  find  her  of  great  assist- 
ance,— in  fact,  a  wonderful  help." 

Mrs.  Watson  repeated  this  rather  too 
often  to  please  me.  A  suspicion  crossed 
my  mind  that  what  required  so  many 
asseverations  laboured  under  the  defect  of 
falsehood. 

But  I  considered  it  best  to  take  her  at 
her  word,  and  it  was  settled  that  I  should 
o;o  to  her  in  about  a  fortnio^ht. 
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"  My  young  ladies  generally  pay  a  pre- 
mium for  the  privilege  of  improving  them- 
selves in  my  establishment ;  but  of  course 
I  shall  not  expect  this  Avith  Miss  Rose. 
Her  services  will  be  too  valuable  to  me." 

Notwithstanding  the  misgiving  stated 
above,  I  received  this  intimation  with 
much  inward  vanity  ;  and  I  suppose  I  am 
not  the  first  of  my  species  who  has  prided 
herself  on  that  of  which  she  had  least 
reason  to  boast,  or,  at  all  events,  rejoiced 
in  possessing  a  quality  that  was  almost 
utterly  useless  to  her. 

As  the  last  event  of  this  evening,  John 
brought  us  our  Pamela's  letter.  His 
mother  had  remained,  according  to  an 
arrangement  between  her  and  John,  at  an 
inn — the  nearest  of  Redheugh  that  she 
could  find — and  he  had  been  down  all  the 
way  to  Yorkshire,  starting  at  once,  after 
bringing  us  to  town,  for  the  letter. 

Mrs.    Clifford,    as   we    extracted    from 
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John,  intended  to  remain  at  the  Redheiigh 
Arms  for  a  whole  week. 

"  She  will  be  ready,"  said  John. 
*'  For  what  ?  "  asked  MabeL 
"  Oh  !  for  anything,  Lady  Mabel." 
So  John  got  a  glance   from  Mabel  full 
of  soft   gratitude,    which,    though   clearly 
meant  for  his  mother,  he  took  all  to  him- 
self, and  left  us,  glowing  with  happiness. 

Our  Pamela  never  did  anything  in  a 
hurry.  All  her  acts  were  done  as  if 
excellence  was  the  sole  object  to  be 
attained. 

There  was  the  letter,  with  the  fair  cha- 
racters written  in  Pamela's  fairest  hand- 
writing,— the  note-paper  folded  to  the 
exact  form,  of  the  envelope,  the  seal  round, 
faultless,  as  if  moulded  by  art.  She  had 
not  been  startled  out  of  her  usual  habits 
by  fear,  unkindness,  or  fatigue. 

"  My  Sisters, 

"  We  have  had,  as  Mrs.  Clifford  will 
tell  you  (more  than  I  am  able  to  assert, 
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this  being  my  first),  a  very  safe  and  pros- 
perous journey.  I  do  not  know  if  I  should 
prefer  the  railway  as  a  means  of  travelling 
for  pleasure.  I  no  sooner  saw  a  scene  that 
pleased  me  than  it  was  gone.  I  could 
discern  in  the  faces  of  our  fellow-travellers 
nothing  but  anxiety,  care,  and  irritation ; 
all  seemed  occupied  by  but  one  thought — 
how  to  get  on.  Every  station  we  came  to 
was  a  scene  of  confusion,  uproar,  and  noise, 
that  made  me  dread  the  moment  when  it 
should  be  our  turn  to  leave  the  shelter  of 
the  carriage,  and  mix  with  the  tumultuous 
throng.  Fortunately,  our  station  belonged 
only  to  a  small  country  village,  and  the 
evening  sun  came  out  suddenly,  lighting 
up  the  whole  country  with  ruby  tinges ;  so 
that  I  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  short  drive 
of  three  miles  that  brought  us  to  Red- 
heugh.  A  carriage  had  been  sent  to  meet 
us,  and  Mrs.  Clifford  accompanied  me  to 
the  house,  intending,  if  offered  the  kind- 
ness, to  remain   there  all  night.     Failing 
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that,  she  made  inquiries  of  our  driver  con- 
cerning the  nearest  hotel. 

"  He  was  an  uncouth  creature,  of  a  surly 
temperament,  speaking  a  language  I  had 
a  difficulty  in  persuading  myself  was 
English. 

*'  His  incivility  vanished  upon  Mrs.  Clif- 
ford presenting  him  with  a  shilling.  Is  it 
not  strange,  sisters,  that  beings  live  who 
require  bribes  to  produce  an  ordinary  feel- 
ing of  humanity  ?  It  gave  me  a  chill.  I 
feared  lest  this  northern  country  held  cold 
and  hard  hearts  within  it,  congealing  all 
kindly,  good  feelings  with  its  own  cold 
winds.  I  looked  round  to  see  if  dear 
mother  earth  bore  signs  of  nipping  frosts 
and  chills ;  but  glowing  with  the  early- 
setting  February  sun,  a  few  stars  already 
twinkling,  the  country  did  not  look  amiss, 
even  at  this  bare  period  of  the  year.  It 
was  well  clothed  with  woods,  their  tall, 
leafless  stems  rising  like  clusters  of  sen- 
tinels on  all  sides ;  and  far  in  the  distance 
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I  could  descry,  burnished  with  the  sun's 
dying  hues,  the  twin  towers  of  York 
Minster.  They  seemed  to  me  like  friendly 
beacons,  that  promised  me  a  welcome 
whenever  I  looked  at  them  ;  and  perchance 
would  raise  within  me  good  thoughts,  that 
might  strengthen  my  heart,  and  fill  mc 
with  hope  and  energy. 

"  1  thought,  How  many  eyes  have 
looked  up  to  thee,  0  thou  fair  Minster ! ' 
and  have  they  looked  in  vain?  Tearful 
eyes,  glad  ones — despairing,  hoping,  dis- 
dainful, revengeful  eyes.  ]^lethought  the 
tears  would  not  fiovr  long,  as  the  beauty 
of  the  building  raised  the  thoughts  to  the 
God  who  inspired  the  power  to  conceive 
the  plan  ;  and  glad  ones  would  rejoice  still 
more ;  while  despair,  disdain,  and  re- 
venge must  turn  away,  or,  looking,  lose 
their  evil  thoughts  in  admiration. 

"  I  wanted  you,  my  sisters,  to  see  this 
fair  expanse  of  country,  crowned  with  this 
grand  Minster,  the  focus  of  every  undulat- 
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ing  rise.  It  rose  against  the  sky  clear  and 
distinct — the  one  grand  object  on  a  beauti- 
fal  plain.  I  was  sorry  when  we  entered  a 
close,  dark  avenue  of  iir-trees,  about  which 
hung  a  damp  vapour  that  was  cold  to  feel. 
The  wheels  of  the  carriage  seemed  to  run 
on  hollow  ground,  and  the  horses'  feet 
sounded  like  echoes.  Broken  railings  bor- 
dered one  side  of  the  road,  and  wet,  dank 
grass  rose  thick  and  coarse  on  either  side, 
as  if  Nature  was  here  too  savage  and  wild 
to  be  tamed,  trimmed,  and  beautified  by 
art. 

''  Out  of  this  avenue  we  turned  into  a 
court,  grass-grown  and  gateless,  with 
staples  and  hinges  left  to  show  where 
they  had  been. 

"  Before  us  rose  a  stately  mansion,  spaci- 
ous but  sombre-looking ;  each  window 
framed  in  dark  wood,  and  apparently 
heavily  curtained — for  we  could  see  nothing 
within.  Some  moss-stained  steps  led  up 
to  a  massive  door,  clamped  with  iron,  on 
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which  hung  the  dust  of  ages  and  the  cob- 
webs of  many  years. 

"  Dear  sisters,  as  it  slowly  opened  to 
admit  us,  I  could  almost  have  fancied  that 
Calamity  was  the  portress,  and  stood  upon 
the  threshold  to  meet  us,  —  so  forlorn, 
so  desolate,  did  it  look  within  —  so  close,  so 
tainted,  seemed  the  atmosphere.  An  un- 
couth woman,  not  unlike  the  boy  that 
drove  us,  was  the  real  portress,  and  she 
scanned  us  both  with  sharp  eyes,  that 
seemed  to  say,  '  One  is  expected ;  why  are 
there  two  ?  And  how  am  I  to  know  which 
to  welcome,  and  which  to  turn  out  ? ' 

"  Mrs.  Clifford  hastened  to  set  the 
matter  right,  and  was  listened  to  with  a 
sullen  silence  at  first.  But  as  my  dear, 
kind  friend  drew  the  woman  aside  and 
whispered  to  her,  I  gazed  around,  and 
in  my  mind's  eye  contrasted  the  desolate 
sight  now  before  me,  with  what  it  should 
be  my  business  to  change  it. 

"  As  I  promised,  I  detail  to  you  my  first 
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impressions.  Keep  them,  Mabel,  that  I 
may  see  hereafter  if  I  have  realised  the 
vision  and  purpose  that  rose  in  my  mind 
during  the  few  minutes  that  I  stood 
waiting. 

"I  cannot  spell  the  words  uttered  by 
the  grim  servant  that  admitted  us.  I 
made  out,  in  those  that  reached  my  ears, 
she  would  accommodate  Mrs.  Clifford  for 
the  night  ;  but  there  was  some  risk 
attached  to  it. 

"  Be  that  as  it  may,  she  requested  me 
to  wait  where  I  was,  and  then  beckoned 
Mrs.  Clifford  to  follow  her. 

^*  In  a  short  time  she  returned,  and  I 
understood  her  to  say  '  that  the  mistress 
would  be  mad  if  I  did  not  show  soon,'  " 

"  And  she  led  me  rapidly  along  a  broad 
passage,  now  almost  dark  with  the  waning 
light.  She  warned  me  once  or  twice  of 
steps  ;  but  I  had  to  trust  to  my  own  agility 
to  go  safely  either  up  or  down,  as  I  could 
see  neither  the  number  nor  length.     At  last 
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we  entered  a  long,  dismal  room,  lighted  by 
three  narrow  windows  that  faintly  marked 
the  coming  twilight  by  deeper  shades  be- 
tween. At  the  bottom  of  the  room  there 
glimmered  a  low,  half-dead  lire,  and  by  the 
glimmer  I  distinguished  a  small,  fair,  aged 
woman,  with  large  eyes,  looking  vacantly 
up  towards  the  windows.  She  sat  in  an 
attitude  of  intense  expectation,  and  her 
lips  and  brow  were  alike  compressed  with 
either  impatience  or  pain. 

'''What  have  you  been  about,  Sarah?' 
she  exclaimed.  '  You  have  had  time  to 
admit  a  regiment  of  women.' 

" '  Miss  is  bye  yer,'  answered  Sarah, 
warningly. 

"  '  What  is  Miss  to  me  ?  Why  have  you 
been  so  long  ?  ' 

"  '  There  was  t'  looo'o^aofe.' 

" '  A  friend  accompanied  me,'  said  I, 
interrupting  Sarah,  '  and  we  asked  if  she 
could  rest  here  for  the  night,  or  be  shown 
the  way  to  the  nearest  inn.' 
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"  My  voice  seemed  to  astonish  Miss 
Wooclville  ;  and  though  Sarah  bestowed  on 
me  an  angry  look,  it  passed  from  her  face 
as  she  turned  to  watch  the  effect  on  her 
mistress. 

"  '  You  are  a  lady  ? '  she  said  abruptly. 

" '  Yes.' 

"  '  I  wanted  a  servant.' 

"  '  I  came  to  be  your  servant.' 

"  '  If  that  is  so,  go  and  tell  your  friend 
to  come  here.' 

"  And  I  think  you  will  be  pleased,  my 
sisters,  to  know  that  I  close  this  my  first 
letter  to  you  wdth  my  dear  Mrs.  Clifford 
sleeping  in  the  same  room  with  me.  The 
journal  of  this  evening  and  the  next  few 
days  shall  be  faithfully  reported  to  you. 
But  this  must  go  as  it  is,  to  be  ready  for 
her,  when  the  stars  are  kissing  the  early 
morning. 


"  Yours 


"  Pamela." 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

**  I  pity  all  that  evil  are, 
I  pity  and  I  mourn  ; 
But  the  Supreme  hath  fashioned  all, 
And  oh  !  I  dare  not  scorn." 

Robert  Nicoll. 

John  Clifford  gave  us  the  further  infor- 
mation that  his  mother  always  intended  re- 
maining a  week  near  Pamela,  so  isolated 
from  us  all,  in  anticipation  of  a  reversion 
in  her  feelings,  and  a  wish  to  return  to  us ; 
that  he  had  followed  her  down,  to  obtain 
the  letter  we  so  ardently  desired,  but  which 
w^ould  have  arrived  the  next  morning  by 
the  post. 

"  But,"  said  John,  "  I  knew  that  my  little 
ladies  would  sleep  the  better  with  the  letter 
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under  their  pillow.  Also  I  could  bring  you 
my  mother's  impression  of  the  place,  and 
Miss  Woodville.  Of  the  former  she  can  say 
nothing  good :  it  has  been  a  very  fine  place, 
but  is  now  in  a  state  almost  ruinous  ;  and, 
what  she  fears  more  than  all,  that  it  is  un- 
wholesome, from  being  densely  enclosed  by 
trees,  and  lying  in  a  hollow.  The  servants 
have  taken  advantage  of  their  mistress  being 
blind  to  suffer  every  room  and  place  to  get 
into  the  greatest  disorder.  Many  of  the 
windows  seemed  not  to  have  been  opened 
for  years,  and  perhaps  'tis  as  long  since  the 
house  was  cleaned.  My  Lad}^  Pamela  smiled, 
my  mother  said,  as  she  pointed  out  these 
things  to  her,  saying  that  she  feared  for 
her  health  in  a  house  so  unwholesome  and 
damp.  And  in  that  smile  my  mother  read 
that  it  would  not  be  long  so.  Miss  Pamela 
silently  works,  and  boasts  of  nothing,  though 
we  all  know  what  she  can  effect. 

"As  for  Miss  Woodville,  my  mother  pities 
her.     Doubtless  she  has  temper  and  pride  ; 
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but  there  appears  some  blight  of  sorrow 
mixed  with  it  all,  nnconnected  with  the 
affliction  of  blindness — a  sorrow  that  has 
fallen  more  on  the  spirit  than  the  frame. 
She  bent  her  head  every  time  Miss  Pamela 
spoke,  as  if  she  heard  music,  and  was  im- 
patient if  any  one  interrupted  her.  Never- 
theless, my  mother  acknowledges  she  was 
harsh  and  cold." 

"  To  Pamela,"  asked  Mabel. 
"  She  appeared  suspicious.  Probably  she 
has  had  reasons  to  doubt  those  about  her ; 
for  more  than  once  my  mother  felt  tempted 
to  take  up  our  Lady  Pamela  in  her  arms, 
and  carry  her  out  of  hearing  of  what  she  con- 
sidered insults.  But  it  seems  at  night,  when 
they  were  alone,  my  mother  said,  '  Miss 
Pamela,  you  have  had  this  evening  a  little 
experience  of  what  is  before  you ;  let  me 
beseech  you  to  take  warning  at  once.' 
'  Experience  ! '  echoed  the  sweet  lady,  'what 
have  I  to  do  with  that  ? '  I  believe  and  hope 
— they  are  my  only  counsellors.      As  for 

VOL.  II.  Q 
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Experience,  I  never  liked  her  ;  she  is  some- 
times harsh,  almost  always  selfish,  and  never 
admits  Mercy  to  her  presence ;  take  her  with 
you,  Mrs.  Clifford,  I  disdain  her.'  Thus 
she  is  prepared  for  all  things,  and  will  not 
leave  her  task  until  she  is  conscious  she  can 
do  no  more." 

The  next  day  brought  us  another  long 
letter  from  Pamela  by  the  post.  It  was  in 
the  form  of  a  journal  more  than  a  letter, 
and  seemed  to  have  been  written  the  same 
night  as  her  first  letter. 

"  I  went,  at  the  bidding  of  Miss  Wood- 
ville,  to  bring  Mrs.  Clifford  into  her  pre- 
sence. She  questioned  her  minutely  as  to 
the  reasons  that  made  her  accompany  me, 
asking  if  we  were  related ;  and  she  laughed 
with  something  of  scorn  when  she  found 
how  wholly  disinterested  was  the  act. 

"  '  You  may  stay  if  you  choose  to  share 
the  bed  prepared  for  the  girl.  I  seldom 
have  visitors  now,  so  you  must  amuse  me, 
remember.' 
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'' '  Oh  !  I  don't  doubt  I  can  do  that,'  was 
Mrs.  Clifford's  answer,  in  her  most  cheerful 
voice ;  '  but  let  us  see  the  room  and  the  bed 
prepared,  before  I  take  off  my  things.' 

''  Sarah  being  summoned,  we  were  shown 
up  a  dark  winding  staircase  into  a  large 
ghostly  apartment,  as  dismal  as  the  rest  of 
the  house.  '  Even  if  the  bed  had  not  been 
large  enough,  I  should  have  remained,  and 
slept  in  a  chair,'  whispered  Mrs.  Clifford  to 
me. 

*'  But  the  bed  was  a  small  room  of  itself, 
and  of  the  amplest  proportions,  hung  round 
with  red  moreen  curtains,  inlaid  with  dust, 
and  bordered  with  broad  black  velvet. 

" '  Xow,  my  good  Sarah,'  said  Mrs.  Clifford, 
'bring  us  some  warm  water,  and  the  box 
with  the  white  name  painted  on  it.  You 
shall  just  make  yourself  comfortable,  my 
dear  Miss  Pamela,  and  then  go  down  stairs. 
I  shall  amuse  myself  up  here,  making  this 
room  a  little  more  tidy,  and  I  will  also  un- 
pack your  things.     Miss  Woodville  is  an 

Q  2 
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inquisitive  lady,  and  'tis  as  well  for  you  to 
have  her  to  yourself  for  a  time,  especially 
before  I  leave  you.' 

"Feeling  the  justice  of  Mrs.  Clifford's  re- 
mark, I  hastened  to  remove  my  travelling 
things,  and  with  her  assistance  was  soon 
ready  to  go  down  stairs, — Mrs.  Clifford 
during  the  process  making  great  advances 
in  Sarah's  estimation,  who  also  did  not 
withhold  from  me  marks  of  her  approbation. 

"  '  AYho  is  that  ?  '  asked  Miss  Woodville 
hurriedly,  as  I  entered  the  room. 

"  '  Pamela,'  I  ansAvered. 

''  *  Pamela,'  she  echoed  after  me.  '  Is  that 
the  name  I  am  to  call  you  ? ' 

"  '  If  you  please.' 

"  'Pamela !  I  have  heard  the  name  before.' 

"  '  Pamela  Lovel :  do  you  remember  now 
that  you  hear  them  together  ? ' 

"  'Are  you  a  relation  of  those  Levels?'  she 
asked,  suddenly  and  angrily. 

"  '  Yes  :  I  am  Pamela  Lovel,  of  Lovel- 
Leigh.' 

"  '  And  what  made  you  come  to  me  ? ' 
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"  *  I  have  heard  of  you  all  my  life, — you 
were  to  have  been  my  aunt.' 

"  *  Oh,  oh!  now  all  is  explained;  now  we 
see  what  was  inexplicable  before.  Ain't 
you  ashamed,  young  woman,  to  run  after  a 
man  like  that  —  a  man  old  enough  to  be  your 
father,  and  once  in  love  with  your  mother  ? 
And  such  a  man !  Oh,  oh  !  I  am  told  the 
world's  got  very  mad.  Come,  ain't  you 
ashamed  ? ' 

" '  !N'o  ;   I  came  to  see  you,  not  him.' 

"  *  And  why  to  see  me  ?  A  blind,  ill-tem.- 
pered,  bitter,  godless  woman, — that 's  what  I 
am, — I  don't  deny  it.' 

"  '  My  father  is  dead;  we  are  threatened 
with  a  lawsuit ;  while  we  wait  its  issue  we 
must  work.  I  came  from  choice  to  be  your 
companion.' 

"^Xo,  no, — to  see  him — to  see  him.  So 
you  are  poor,  and  he  won't  have  you  now. 
That 's  it, — I  see  it  all.  I  may  be  blind,  but 
I  am  no  fool.  You  needn't  unpack, — you 
may  return.' 

Q  3 
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"  '  Yes,  when  he  enters  the  house  I  shall 
leave  you.' 

"  ^  Girl !  I  tell  you  I  am  not  to  be  fooled. 
1 11  have  none  of  Ferdinand  Home's  ill- 
doings  under  my  roof.  Am  I  never  to  be 
free  from  his  vicious,  shameless  deeds  ? ' 

''  ^  You  know  him  well :  he  will  not  ven- 
ture here  while  I  am  with  you.' 

"  '  Has  he  wronged  you  ?  Has  he  stolen 
money  from  you  ?   Has  he  slandered  you  ? ' 

"  '  He  has  not  the  power  to  harm  me  in 
either  way.' 

"  ^  Come  here,  child,  let  me  feel  you.  Tall, 
1  should  say ;  slender — very  slender  ;  a  firm 
clasp  of  the  hand  ;  delicately  featured  ;  soft 
hair — fine,  beautiful  hair;  a  girl  of  good 
blood  :  you  ought  to  be  proud.' 

"  '  I  am  proud.' 

"  '  And  yet  you  run  after  this  Ferdinand 
Home — this  creature  moulded  out  of  earth's 
filthiest  puddle — who,  with  the  form  of  a 
man,  is  not  so  rational  as  a  blubber- 
ing baby;  with  the  exterior  of  a  god,  has 
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the  mind  of  a  monkey  ;  who,  possessing  a 
head,  has  nothing  within  it  but  vanity ;  and, 
boasting  of  his  heart,  knows  that  it  is  rotten 
to  the  very  core  ?     You  proud  ! ' 

"^  Yes,  madam;  but  my  pride  is  of  another 
sort  to  that  you  describe.  Yet,  not  to  deceive 
you  longer,  let  me  assure  you  the  last  per- 
son I  desire  to  see  is  Ferdinand  Home.  I 
have  taken  upon  myself  a  duty  that  ought  to 
have  been  his  pleasure, — namely,  an  attend- 
ance upon  you.  I  desired  to  do  so,  because 
my  father,  having  saved  his  life,  I  view 
with  horror  the  life  saved,  so  burdened  with 
omissions  and  sins,  that  for  my  father's 
name  I  undertake  to  fulfil  one.' 

"  *  False !  false  !  this  fine  language,  these 
grand  sentiments,  cover  nothing  but  a  lie.' 

"  '  My  language  is  truth,  madam,  and  only 
so  far  false  that  it  fails  to  express  all  I 
feel; 

"  'Well,  well,  say  no  more;  I  hear  foot- 
steps coming  along  the  passage.     You  may 
remain  with  me  on  one  condition.' 
q4 
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^'  'Yes, — that  as  Ferdinand  comes  in  at 
one  door  I  go  out  of  the  other/ 

"  '  Humph  !  I  like  that ;  it  will  amuse  me 
to  watch  you.  I  fancy  I  shall  be  right ;  so 
you  may  stay.  You  are  a  lady,  at  all  events ; 
^tis  long  since  one  has  been  in  this  house. 
I  sit  here,  from  hour  to  hour,  day  to  day, 
and  so  on.  I  don't  mind  confessing  I  am 
miserable,  shut  up  here  with  the  worst  of 
servants, — I.  who  used  to  be  at  the  head  of 
everything,  loved  by  all.  I  can't  get  a  cat 
to  like  me  now.' 

"  '  I  should  like  to  love  you.' 

"  '  Like  to  love  me  !  that 's  good :  why 
don't  you  promise  to  do  so  ?  ' 

"  '  No,  I  cannot  promise.  Love  grows  like 
a  flower  that  is  planted  by  angels'  hands, 
with  a  seed  taken  from  paradise.  It  requires 
dew  from  heaven  to  nourish  it,  and  the 
breath  of  cherubs  to  blow  sweet,  gentle  air 
into  the  flower  cups.' 

"  '  Pooh !  pooh  !  hold  your  tongue,  or  talk 
sense.  How  much  longer  am  I  to  wait  for 
my  dinner,  Sarah  ? ' 
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"  *  It 's  cooming,  mussus.' 

"  Anything  so  extraordinary  as  the  lan- 
guage spoken  here  I  never  heard.  It  is 
more  by  guess  than  certainty  that  I  under- 
stand them  at  alL  The  arrangements  for 
dinner  were  as  lamentably  deficient  as 
everything  else  about  the  house.  When 
Sarah  signified  that  all  was  ready,  I  put  my 
hand  into  Miss  Woodville's  to  lead  her  to 
the  table. 

*'  She  started  as  if  angry  ;  but  I  resisted 
her  attempt  to  remove  my  hand,  and  then 
she  grasped  it,  and  I  led  her  to  her  seat. 
She  was  nervous  and  awkward  in  all  she 
did,  and  seemed  incapable  of  adapting  her 
nature  to  the  fact  of  being  blind. 

"  Mrs.  Clifford,  having  entered  and  seated 
herself,  said  grace  aloud  —  a  proceeding 
which  seemed  to  astonish  the  mistress  as 
much  as  the  maid. 

"  Miss  "Woodville  was  dissatisfied  with 
everything  that  was  put  upon  her  plate ; 
and  she  had  great  reason  to  be  so,  for,  well- 
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disposed  as  the  best  appetite  miglit  have 
been,  it  was  impossible  to  satisfy  it  with  a 
repast  so  wretchedly  served. 

"  But  she  grew  good-humoured,  moved  to 
be  so  by  the  happy  efforts  of  i\Irs.  Clifford. 

"  Her  powers  of  conversation  never 
flagged,  and,  adapting  her  humours  to 
those  of  her  hostess,  she  contradicted  her 
or  not,  as  occasion  required. 

"  During  this  time,  for  two  hours  after 
dinner,  I  will  own  to  my  sisters  that  the 
spirit  which  had  hitherto  borne  me  up 
appeared  to  evaporate,  leaving  me  pro- 
strated with  the  self-conviction  of  desolation 
and  sorrow.  I  had  an  intense  longing  to 
hear  your  voices.  I  wished,  if  but  for  a 
moment,  to  touch  you,  and  feel  your 
bodily  presence.  The  unusual  fatigue  of 
the  journey,  the  ordeal  of  my  introduction, 
the  dismal  house,  the  weight  of  the  task  I 
had  given  myself  to  do  —  each  and  all  had 
their  due  effect  in  afflicting  me  with  a  time 
of  temptation  and  agony  that  I   have  no 
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words  to  describe.  My  Mabel's  arms,  from 
under  whose  clasp  I  had  never  been  one 
half  hour  since  our  birth,  haunted  me  with 
a  craving  desire  to  fly  into  them,  and  be  at 
once  raised  from  torture  to  happiness.  I 
wished  to  be  within  them  and  die,  content 
to  be  thus  blessed.  I  will  not  conceal 
from  my  sisters  that  the  words  Miss  Vv^ood- 
ville  had  uttered  concerning  her  nephew 
sank  each  of  them  into  my  heart  like  rain- 
drops of  molten  lead.  For  a  few  moments 
there  arose  that  storm  in  the  heart  which 
is  roused  by  passion  and  despair.  I  felt 
in  that  space  the  degradation  of  still  loving 
Ferdy — the  man  who  bereft  us  of  our 
father  ere  Nature  decreed  the  time  of 
separation — the  man  who  had  desired  my 
sister's  death !  You  must  forgive  me, 
sisters,  and  remember  that  this  love  had 
grown  with  my  growth,  increased  with  my 
stature,  and  was  riveted  in  my  heart  by 
all  the  strong  links  of  a  first  impression. 
I  had  cast  it  from  me,  but  I  was  like  the 
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miser  who  thrust  his  gold  into  the  brim- 
ming river,  because  a  serpent  lay  coiled  in 
the  chest.  I  mourned  over  the  gold  ;  I 
forgot  the  serpent.  I  pined  for  the  love 
that  was  to  me  as  the  Promethean  fire 
that  touched  the  frame  into  life.  Of  what 
avail  was  life  without  it  ?  But  my  gold 
was  dross.  I  mourned  for  that  which  was 
worthless. 

"  Then,  pale,  cold,  something  stern,  rose 
Duty.  She  allured  me  with  fair,  pure 
eyes  and  outstretched  hands.  I  placed 
mine  in  them,  and  felt  an  inexpressible 
peace  and  calm  as  she  folded  me  to  her 
bosom.  The  closer  she  clasped  me,  the 
more  I  loved  her.  I  placed  her  in  the 
vacuum  that  Ferdy  had  made  in  my  heart, 
and  was  content. 

''But,  in  this  sad  hour  that  I  tell  you  of, 
Duty  fled  from  her  post.  In  vain  I  be- 
sought her  aid.  She  left  me  with  a  mock- 
ing laugh,  as  if  she  was  but  a  fiend  of 
imposition,  that  had  beguiled  me  into  my 
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present  condition,  unutterably  distasteful 
and  forlorn.  What  was  there  of  Duty, — 
tearing  myself  from  those  who  loved  me, 
who  wanted  me,  to  a  cold,  austere  country 
—  to  colder,  ungentler  strangers — to  a 
gloomy  mansion,  unbrightened  by  all  the 
benign  influences  of  a  home  ?  It  was  not 
Duty  who  bid  me  endure  this  change, 
hallowing  it  by  her  touch  divine ;  but  an 
obstinacy  born  of  a  morbid  vapour,  nou- 
rished by  an  unworthy  love.  Dear  sisters, 
your  Pamela  thought  in  that  hour  there 
was  nothing  to  be  desired,  or  lovely  to  the 
eye,  but  the  realms  of  Death,  wherein  she 
could  hide  and  creep  away,  evermore  lost 
and  forgotten,  as  one  of  so  poor  a  spirit 
deserved  to  be. 

"  Memories  of  lost  moments,  wasted 
opportunities,  mistaken  feelings,  rose  like 
ghosts  and  confronted  me. 

"  '  Heaven  accuses  you,'  they  said,  '  of 
throwing  from  you  natural  blessings,  and 
earth  convicts  you  of  scorning  the  lessons 
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she  daily  teaches.  You  have  thrust  your- 
self into  a  position  you  were  not  formed  to 
undertake.  You  have  allotted  to  yourself 
a  task  without  appraising  your  ability  to 
fulfil  it.'  Thus  far  had  anguish  and 
despair  driven  me,  sisters,  when  I  heard, 
as  it  were  distinctly  (the  ears  of  my  soul 
being  lost  in  the  realms  of  thought),  a  sad, 
doleful  voice  say,  '  I  am  so  desolate ; '  and 
the  tones  with  which  these  words  were 
uttered  had  a  verity  and  pathos  in  them 
that  seemed  to  shame  the  vapourish 
humours  that  possessed  me. 

"  Recalling  myself  to  the  reality  of  my 
position,  I  saw  before  me  that  pitiable 
sight, —  tears  falling  from  blind  eyes.  That  • 
beautiful  gift  of  God,  the  eyes  —  so  rightly 
deemed  the  windows  of  the  soul  —  so 
powerful  to  impart  pleasure,  unaided  by 
any  other  sense — with  but  a  movement 
capable  of  fulfilling  all  their  duties — 
feasting  the  mind  with  beauty — drinking 
in  the  essence  of  God's  presence  over  the 
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■world  —  speaking  with  silent  eloquence  to 
the  soul  of  His  glorious  gifts  —  opening  the 
ears  of  the  heart  to  pity,  love,  gratitude  — 
and  now  bereft  of  sight,  efficient  only  for 
tears!  —  tears  that,  one  being  born,  a  troop 
follow  that  can  no  more  be  stayed  in  their 
course  than  a  river  in  its  brimming  flood 
— tears  that  are  extracted  by  the  soul's 
bitterness,  or  drawn  forth  by  the  acute 
spasms  of  unexpected  joy  — tears  that  are 
born  of  truth,  the  soul's  offering,  the 
heart's  speech.  —  Oh,  sad  tears!  sad  at 
any  time,  but  inexpressibly  sad  from  the 
blind! 

"  Mrs.  Clifford,  too,  weeping  soft  tears  of 
pity. 

"  So,  sisters,  my  self- torment,  that  had 
risen  like  a  fury  to  rend  my  heart  to  pieces, 
fled,  bearing  away  the  black  garment  of  de- 
spair with  which  it  was  enwrapping  my  soul, 
and  it  was  replaced  with  the  lustre-like 
raiment  of  pity. 

"And  pity  was   needful;  for  after  that 
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desolate  cry  Miss  Woodville's  spirit  seemed 
to  rise,  and  deprecate  the  truth  she  had 
spoken. 

"'I  would  wish  you  to  live  with  me,'  she 
said,  '  not  that  girl.' 

'''Ah,'  answered  Mrs.  Clifford,  'that 
cannot  be.' 

"  '  Cannot  be  !  I  have  plenty  of  money. 
I  have  always  heard,  and  indeed  know, 
that  money  can  command  anything.' 

"  '  It  may  command  much.' 

"  '  I  speak  my  mind, — I  say  everything.' 

"  '  I  don't  speak  my  mind,  especially  if  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  agreeable.' 

"  '  Surely  you  can  say  why  you  may  not 
be  my  companion  instead  of  that  girl,  who 
has  not  spoken  for  two  hours.' 

"  '  I  have  a  husband.' 

"  '  A  husband !   do  you  love  him  ? ' 

"  '  Humph  !  well,  love  him !  —  suppose  I 
respect  him  (but  I  don't  do  that,  either)  :  at 
all  events,  I  have  a  husband.  I  must  do 
my  duty  by  him.' 
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" '  You  amuse  me.  Does  he  love  money  ? 
Tell  him  I  will  give  you  more  than  I  have 
given  any  one  else.' 

"  *  No  doubt  he  will  feel  the  honour;  but 
nevertheless  I  must  go  home  :  I  have  a  son, 
John.' 

"  *  A  son,  a  son !  unhappy  woman ! ' 

"  ^  I  beg  your  pardon  :  it  is  the  happiest 
circumstance  of  my  life  that  I  have  John.' 

"  ^  You  may  go :  a  woman  with  a  son 
would  pester  me  to  death.  Don't  tell  me 
of  his  name,  his  age,  his  anything.  I  hate 
him  already.' 

"  '  You  are  very  unreasonable.' 

"  '  Unreasonable !  I  should  think  so.  Of 
what  use  is  reason  ?  I  would  rather  be  a 
brute,  and  act  from  instinct,  than  be  a 
reasonable  beino;.  With  that  miserable 
excuse,  what  sins  do  we  not  commit  ?  What 
faults  don't  we  gloze  over  on  the  score  of 
reason  ? ' 

"  '  And  yet  it  is  a  valuable  gift — so  valu- 
able that  it  is  the  latest  attribute  accorded 

VOL.  II.  R 
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us;  unfelt,  perhaps  undeveloped  in  all 
its  power,  until  death  is  in  sight ;  and  if  in 
some  cases  exercised,  appreciated,  of  some 
use,  still  it  is  withheld,  and  locked  in 
slumber  every  twenty-four  hours/ 

"  '  And  granting  all  this,  you  would  still 
wish  me  to  be  reasonable.' 

" '  No,  my  dear  lady  !  be  as  unreasonable 
as  you  like.  1  only  desire  to  be  reasonable 
myself.' 

"  'Which  reason  (how  I  hate  it ! )  cautions 
you  to  leave  me.' 

" '  Yes ;  you  have  for  a  companion 
one  who  will  do  her  duty  by  you,  which  I 
am  not  so  sure  that  I  should.  But  now 
you  were  weeping  and  sorrowful,  and  I 
verily  believe  I  could  have  denied  you 
nothing;  and  at  this  minute  you  are  captious 
and  unkind,  and  I  don't  feel  at  all  inclined 
to  put  myself  out ;  John  is  a  son.' 

"  '  I  won't  hear  about  John ;  I  tell  you  I 
hate  him.    Where  is  that  girl  ? ' 

"  I  knelt  by  her  side,  saying — 
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" '  I  am  tired :  never  before  have  I  tra- 
velled so  far,  never  before  did  I  sleep  out  of 
my  own  home/ 

"'You  go  off  to  bed,  then;  but  mind  I 
shall  want  you  in  the  morning  when  I  ring 
my  bell.' 

"Glad  to  go,  I  flew  upstairs;  I  must 
pray  to^  God  for  strength  to  bear  with  the 
waywardnesses  of  this  poor  woman. 

"I  could  not  at  first  find  my  room. 

"  A  cheerful  blaze  peering  under  a  door- 
way induced  me  to  open  it :  within  I  saw  a 
large  and  airy  apartment  with  two  beds  in 
it,  curtained  with  dimity.  A  blazing  fire 
shed  a  ruddy  light  over  everything,  dis- 
playing various  articles  that  belonged  to 
me,  and  which  manifested  my  right  to  the 
room. 

"  Lighting  a  candle,  I  penetrated  the 
long  passage,  and  discovered  the  room  into 
which  we  were  first  shown  —  empty  and 
bare,  as  when  we  first  saw  it,  with  its  great 
bed  canopied  with   red    dust-covered  cur- 
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tains.  I  thanked  Mrs.  Clifford  in  my  heart 
for  this  happy  and  good  change ;  and  under 
the  influence  of  these  cheerful  feelings  sat 
down,  my  sisters,  to  talk  to  you. 

"  There  is  a  look  of  home  in  the  room. 

"  I  cannot  but  fancy  Mrs.  Clifford  has 
moved  the  furniture  to  make  it  appear  so. 

"  Love  like  hers  makes  one  happy.  God 
is  so  good  as  to  permit  us  to  meet  in  the 
world  some  of  his  ministering  angels.  I 
feel  so  calm,  so  still,  I  think  almost  one 
stands  by  me,  and  will  be  the  bearer  of  my 
salutations  this  night  to  you,  my  sisters." 
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"  'Tis  thine  to  curb  the  passions'  madd'ning  sway, 
And  wipe  the  mourner's  bitter  tear  away : 
'Tis  thine  to  soothe  when  hope  itself  has  fled, 
And  cheer  with  angel  smile  the  sufferer's  bed  ; 
To  give  to  earth  its  charm,  to  life  its  zest,  — 
One  holy  task,  to  bless,  and  to  be  blest." 

Graham. 

Pamela's  two  letters  had  evidently  been 
written  the  same  evening,  but  she  had 
spared  to  send  us  the  one,  knowing  that  we 
should  mourn  over  it.  We  wTote  her  long, 
loving  ones  in  return,  so  minute  in  their 
details  there  was  not  an  hour  in  the  day 
that  she  could  fail  to  picture  to  herself  what 
we  were  doing. 

It   became   necessarv   for   me    to  leave 
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Mabel,  and  go  to  Mrs.  Watson's  sooner  than 
was  intended,  upon  Otto's  account. 

She  could  not  withhold  from  me  all  that 
love  and  sisterly  fondness  that  had  always 
been  mine,  and  was  the  more  necessary 
now,  as  she  was  the  only  person  capable 
of  communicating  with  me ;  while  the  in- 
cessant attention  Otto  required,  together 
with  the  jealousy  which  possessed  him 
against  me,  made  it  advisable  for  both  our 
sakes  that  we  should  separate.  If  this 
jealousy  had  aroused  the  unhappy  boy's 
intellect,  it  would  have  done  good.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  the  very  sight  of  me 
sitting  near  Mabel,  touching  her,  or  mak- 
ing those  mysterious  signs  only  known  to 
herself  and  me,  gave  him  a  melancholy  so 
profound  and  deep,  it  was  more  difficult  to 
rouse  him  from  it  than  the  sleep  which  was 
considered  so  injurious. 

But  as  I  could  see  my  Mabel  every  day, 
and  would  do  so  in  all  probability,  our 
parting  was  not  painful. 
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That  I  was  about  to  be  of  mucli  use  to 
Mrs.  AVatson,  as  well  as  I  can  remember,  I 
think  I  had  some  doubts  about ;  but  it  was 
with  great  eagerness,  not  to  say  pleasure, 
that  I  took  my  place  in  her  establishment. 
I  desired  to  be  on  friendly  terms  with  all 
her  young  ladies ;  and  if  I  assumed  to 
myself  the  prominent  place  among  them, 
I  took  it  more  in  right  of  my  misfortune 
than  my  birth. 

Understanding  the  world  better  than  we 
did,  Mrs.  Watson  had  announced  that  it 
was  only  whim  that  had  induced  me  to 
"  amuse  "  myself  with  assisting  her. 

On  this  understanding,  it  was  the 
pleasure  of  the  whole  establishment  to 
humour  and  spoil  me  to  the  utmost  limit. 
They  not  only  pleased  Mrs.  Watson  by 
doing  so,  but  themselves.  I  was  just  the 
sort  of  little  dainty  imperious  princess 
whose  whims  were  regarded  as  commands, 
and  her  waywardnesses  as  so  many  pretty 
arts,  deserving  of  all  love  and  allegiance. 

B  4 
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Besides,  they  were  proud  of  me — proud 
that  a  lady  of  my  fortune  and  station 
should  choose  to  associate  and  live  with 
them ;  and  they  especially  rejoiced  in  the 
complacency  with  which  1  estimated  my 
place  in  the  establishment.  I  had  been 
received  into  it  without  a  premium  be- 
cause of  my  merits.  It  was  my  especial 
endeavour  to  deserve  this  position,  and  1 
was  unwearied  in  dressing  dolls  in  every 
style  that  my  fancy  could  suggest. 

These  were  placed  in  the  show-room,  as 
models  from  which  the  visitors  selected 
those  they  preferred  for  the  style  of  their 
own  dresses;  for  it  was  tacitly  understood 
that  I  was  never  to  appear  there  or  any- 
where in  the  public  rooms  —  this  deference 
to  my  peculiar  position  being  strenuously 
enforced  by  Mrs.  Watson.  On  the  whole, 
Mabel,  in  the  stolen  visits  she  paid  me 
now  and  then,  when  Otto  was  asleep,  or 
walking  with  Miss  Arlington,  was  more 
and  more  content  every  day  with  the  lot 
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I  had  chosen  for  myself  while  we  awaited 
the  issue  of  the  trial. 

I  was  happy,  full  of  animation,  always 
busy  in  devising  new  fashions,  enjoying 
the  company  of  so  many  people,  from 
which  it  may  be  inferred  I  inherited 
no  part  of  the  family  sin.  And  that  I 
might  not  be  given  up  wholly  to  what 
was  in  reality  but  my  amusement,  I  had 
masters  for  drawing,  painting,  and  danc- 
ing, the  pa}'ment  for  which  it  was  my 
delight  to  earn  myself. 

For  I  received  from  Mrs.  AYatson  what 
she  was  pleased  to  term  "  an  equivalent 
for  my  services,"  which  was  regulated  after 
this  manner : — If  any  of  my  models  met 
with  approbation  and  were  selected,  I  re- 
ceived a  certain  per-centage  of  the  profits. 
So  much  was  awarded  for  the  payment  of 
my  room  and  other  privileges ;  the  remain- 
der was  my  own. 

It  made  me  love  my  fellow-creatures 
(being  so  impulsive  by  nature)  when  I  saw, 
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by  the  pleasure  and  excitement  running 
througli  the  house,  that  one  of  my  designs 
had  succeeded.  I  thought,  "  How  noble  it 
is  to  rejoice  for  others  !  It  is  like  the  salut- 
ing angels  who  pass  between  heaven  and 
earth,  recording  to  each  other  the  good 
deeds  performed  by  man,  their  inferior." 

I  established  one  or  two  friendships, 
which  it  was  in  part  necessary  to  do,  that 
I  might  not  be  wholly  dependent  on  Mrs. 
Watson  to  interpret  my  signs.  These  I 
was  permitted  to  invite  to  tea,  the  ex- 
penses for  which  I  paid  myself.  Though 
entitled  by  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  two 
hundred  a  year  for  maintenance  and  edu- 
cation, we  had  agreed  to  use  as  little  as 
possible  of  it,  but  let  it  accumulate  in  Mr. 
Moore's  hands  against  a  day  of  adversity 
we  never  expected  to  see,  but  it  was 
impossible  not  to  fear. 

We  each  had  taken  ten  pounds,  with 
the  express  understanding  that,  the  residue 
being  open  to  all  the  three,  we  were  to 
apply  to  Mr.  Moore  as  we  required  more. 
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It  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to  Mabel, 
and  of  great  comfort  to  Mrs.  Clifford,  who 
was  always  in  fear  for  me,  that,  so  far 
from  London  air  disagreeing  with  me, 
lately  such  an  invalid,  I  grew  stronger 
and  more  healthy  every  day.  Xo  one 
expected  me  to  grow  much.  I  was  already 
a  little  woman  in  miniature,  and  to  have 
grown  at  all  some  one  part  would  have 
been  out  of  proportion.  I  must  be  content 
to  remain  the  tiniest  of  mortals,  without 
being  a  dwarf;  at  the  same  time  justly 
moulded  throughout. 

As  for  my  mind,  it  was  wholly  given  up 
to  a  guest  called  Fancy.  Knowledge — 
that  golden  chain  between  earth  and 
heaven  —  was  in  a  manner  despised  by 
me.  I  seemed  to  have  no  use  for  it,  and 
neglected  all  study  in  it,  except  the  study, 
hitherto  impracticable,  of  my  fellow-crea- 
tures. A  firm  self-reliance,  without  pre- 
sumption, served  me  in  good  stead,  and 
was  always  unshaken  under  the  most  ad- 
verse circumstances. 
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Thus,  one  afternoon,  wlien  I  had  resided 
with  Mrs.  "Watson  for  nearly  a  month,  the 
door  of  the  little  room,  which  was  sacred 
to  me  and  my  occupation,  was  abruptly 
opened,  and  a  lady,  tall,  large,  black-eyed 
and  black-browed,  entered. 

She  regarded  me  with  extreme  stern- 
ness ;  at  the  same  time  I  perceived  nothing 
in  her  countenance  or  appearance  that 
justified  her  in  being  stern  with  any  one. 
She  had  no  character  in  her  face  but  that 
of  ill-temper,  and  no  manners  but  ill-bred 
ones.  I  rose  and  rans^  the  bell,  for  the 
purpose  of  having  her  shown  out. 

Anticipating  the  purport  of  my  act,  she 
said,  in  a  harsh,  cold  voice — 

"  Sit  down,  child;  I  have  come  here  on 
purpose  to  see  you." 

I  rang  again. 

It  appeared  to  me  pleasant  to  defy  so 
monstrous  a  creature,  intruding  into  the 
nest  of  a  little  humming-bird. 

She  opened  the  door,  and  beckoned. 
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"  Is  she  deaf  as  well  us  dumb  ?  " 

"  No,'*  answered  a  well-remembered 
voice,  and,  entering,  Mr.  Rivers  saluted 
me. 

I  rang  the  bell  again,  which  was 
answered  by  ]\Irs.  Watson  herself. 

"  My  lady,  pardon  me ;  pray  walk  this 
way  ;  this  is  a  private  apartment." 

"  It  is  for  that  reason  I  entered  it.  It 
was  to  see  Miss  Lovel  I  came  here.  You 
may  leave  us,  Mrs.  Watson." 

I  put  an  end  to  Mrs.  Watson's  dilemma 
by  walking  out  of  the  room  at  once.  Just 
outside  the  door  I  nearly  ran  against  a  young 
gentleman,  remarkably  handsome,  with  a 
refined,  aristocratic  air.  He  bowed  pro- 
foundly as  I  passed,  and,  looking  back  to 
regard  him  once  more,  as  one  does  a  pic- 
ture, I  caught  him  gazing  intently  after 
me. 

Mrs.  Watson  was  some  time  in  ridding 
herself  of  her  visitors,  but  at  last  I 
saw    them    drive     away   in    a    handsome 
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barouche,  with  magnificent  chestnut 
horses.  The  lady  and  Mr.  Kivers  sat  on 
one  side,  and  the  handsome  young  gentle- 
man opposite. 

The  liveries  and  colour  of  the  carriage 
were  the  same  as  used  for  Otto  ;  so  I 
guessed  this  lady  might  be  his  mother,  the 
Lady  Xantippe. 

On  mentioning  this  little  adventure  to 
Mabel,  she  gave  me  a  description  of  a  visit 
that  they  had  paid  to  her — Lady  Arling- 
ton and  Mr.  Eivers,  — not  the  young 
stranger  whose  comeliness  had  attracted 
my  attention. 

They  were  ushered  into  the  room  with- 
out any  preparation.  A  slight  shiver 
running  through  Otto's  frame,  and  a  pecu- 
liar tremulous  motion  of  his  eyes, —  the 
usual  marks  in  him  of  great  agitation  — 
told  Mabel,  without  words,  that  the  lady 
before  her  was  his  mother. 

She  bowed  to  them  botb,  though  she 
fancied,    from    Mr.  Rivers's  manner,    that 
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he  desired  to  enter  her  presence  as  a 
stranger. 

"  You  are  my  son's  governess  ?  " 

"  Yes,  madam." 

This  answer  appeared  unexpected. 

"  How  is  he  ?  "  asked  his  mother,  eyeing 
him  with  anything  but  motherly  looks. 

^*  Are  you  better,  Otto  ?  "  asked  Mabel, 
regarding  him,  as  I  am  sure  she  did,  with 
eyes  like  a  beneficent  angel. 

"  I  am  better,"  answered  Otto  mechani- 
cally. 

(It  is  as  well  to  remark  here  that  there 
was  something  very  peculiar  in  the  boy's 
frame  of  mind  altogether.  When  roused, 
and  his  intellects  brightened,  he  had  the 
full  powers  of  thought  and  reasoning 
belonging  to  his  proper  age — sixteen 
years  old.  He  justified  Mr.  Moore's 
opinion  that  he  had  a  very  fine  mind  if 
it  could  only  be  developed,  and  he  had 
the  tenderest  heart  in  the  world.  The  first 
mark  of  interest  that  he  bestowed  on  me 
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arose  from  seeing  me  put  a  sad,  pinched, 
and  troubled  fly,  who  had  roused  himself 
too  soon  from  his  winter  nap,  into  the  sun. 
From  that  time  he  showed  no  dislike  to 
my  presence. 

That  his  intellects  were  not  deficient 
could  be  traced  in  many  things.  After 
my  departure  to  Mrs.  Watson,  he  began 
to  separate  Mabel's  identity  from  that  of 
his  lost  sister  Anna.  Hearing  Miss  Arling- 
ton calling  her  Mabel,  he  smiled  to  him- 
self, as  if  he  had  settled  a  fact  in  his  mind 
that  before  had  puzzled  him.  And  from 
that  time  he  always  called  her  Mabel. 
His  delicate  and  childish  appearance  would, 
be  unchanged,  the  physicians  thought, 
until  the  brain  was  fully  relieved,  whose 
soft  and  pliant  organs  are  more  easily 
disorganised  in  childhood  than  at  any 
other  time.  Miss  Arlington,  with  her 
loving,  motherly  care,  had  begun  the  good 
work ;  and  Mabel,  with  her  fine  heart  and 
ready  intelligence,  was  about  to  com- 
plete it.) 
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"  He  does  not  look  it,  does  he,  Rivers  ?  " 
remarked  Lady  Arlington. 

"  He  appears  sickly  ;  I  should  order  him 
to  the  sea  if  I  were  you  ?  "  was  his  answer.' 

There  was  a  pause,  as  if  they  awaited  a 
remark  from  Mabel,  who  meanwhile  held 
Otto's  hand  in  hers,  to  reassure  him. 

Again  Lady  Arlington  spoke. 

*•  Did  you  hear,  young  woman  ?  " 

"  I  heard,"  answered  Mabel. 

"  Then  give  the  necessary  orders  to  that 
silly  old  maid,  Emily  Arlington,  and  as 
soon  as  you  are  settled,  bid  her  write  and 
tell  me  where  you  are." 

"  AYe  are  going  in  three  weeks'  time  to 
Cheam,  by  order  of  Lord  Arlington's  phy- 
sicians." 

"  But  I  tell  you  he  is  to  go  to  the  sea, 
and  go  to  the  sea  he  shall.  God  defend  me! 
girl,  are  you  to  dictate  to  me  ?  " 

"  Xo,  madam,  no  more  than  you  are  to 
dictate  to  me." 

VOL.  II.  s 
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"  Kivers,  what 's  this  ?  I  shall  go  mad. 
Who  is  this  creature  that  defies  me  ?  " 

Otto  drew  nearer  to  Mabel,  trembling, 
"but  still  half  in  front  of  her,  as  if  to  protect 
her;  great  drops  of  anguish  bursting 
out  upon  his  brow,  showing  his  inward 
tremor. 

"  Miss  Lovel,"  said  Mr.  Rivers,  with  the 
deepest  respect,  "  let  me  remind  you  that 
it  is  Lord  Arlington's  mother  who  speaks  to 
you." 

"  Sir,  have  I  shown  any  ignorance  of 
Lady  Arlington's  presence  ?  Had  she 
been  any  other  than  she  is,  I  should  have 
demanded  her  absence  at  once." 

"  This  is  too  much,  —  no  mortal  living 
shall  disdain  me.  Out  of  the  way,  Rivers ;  I 
will  speak  my  mind." 

Mabel,  as  she  uttered  her  last  words,  drew 
Otto  towards  the  door  that  led  into  Miss 
Arlington's  room,  and  disappeared  through 
it  with  him,  locking  it  after  her. 

She  thought  it  best  to  do  so,  both  on  his 
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account  and  the  lady's.  It  was  against  her 
nature  to  provoke  any  evil  passion  in  one 
of  her  own  sex. 

It  is  not  known  by  what  means  Mr. 
Kivers  calmed  Lady  Arlington,  and  per- 
suaded her  to  leave  the  house.  But  we 
presumed,  Mabel  and  I,  that  the  visit  to  me 
was  by  way  of  reprisal.  She  designed  to 
tease  me,  as  the  surest  mode  to  annoy 
Mabel.  On  the  evening  of  her  visit  Mabel 
had  the  enclosed  letter  from  Mr.  Rivers. 

"  Madam, 

"I  must  beseech  your   pardon  for 
intruding  upon  your  presence  to-day. 

"As  Lady  Arlington's  legal  adviser,  I 
was  employed  to  accompany  her  on  a  visit 
to  her  son,  that  she  might  assure  herself 
his  present  attendants  were  such  as  she 
should  approve. 

"  That  I  knew  you  to  be  one  of  them,  I 
v/ill  not  deny ;  but  I  scrupled  to  tell  Lady 
Arlington  that  I  could  already  vouch,  by 
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the  sacred  honour  of  my  soul,  for  the 
blessed  fortune  that  had  placed  her  son  in 
your  hands,  as  I  knew  not  the  title  or 
position  Miss  Lovel,  of  Lovel-Leigh,  had 
thou2:ht  fit  to  assume  in  fulfillino-  a  situa- 
tion  she  could  only  have  undertaken  from 
the  generous  sentiments  of  her  exalted 
nature. 

"  It  was  this  feelins:  that  restrained  the 
ardent  desire  of  my  heart,  upon  seeing 
you,  to  throw  myself  at  your  feet.  I 
waited  for  your  recognition,  and,  thank 
God,  obtained  it. 

"  This  interview  has  awakened,  with 
redoubled  strength,  all  those  feelings  I 
have  endeavoured  to  stifle.  Yes,  Miss 
Lovel — pardon  the  confession — I  am 
more  enslaved  to  you  than  ever.  Permit 
me  an  interview.  I  hope  in  that  inter- 
view to  show  you  that  I  am  not  heart- 
less. 

"  I  will  bring  that  fatal  (to  m.e),  most 
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hated  bill  with  me.  You  shall  bid  me 
tear  it,  and,  as  I  do  so,  I  shall  think  with 
ineffable  happiness,  it  is  my  hand  that 
restores  Miss  Lovel  to  her  beloved  home — 
my  deed  that  releases  her  and  her  beloved 
cherished  sisters  from  degraded  situations, 
in  which,  at  present,  it  is  agony  for  me  to 
think  that  they  are  placed. 

"  Miss  Lovel,  you  hold  my  fate  in  your 
hands.  You  may  either  be  to  me  that 
protecting  Providence  which  leads  an 
erring  man  from  a  paradise  on  earth  to 
one  in  heaven,  or  cast  over  me  a  baleful 
influence  that  will  corrode  every  good 
feeling  in  my  nature. 

*' Bethink  you,  and  w4th  calm  judg- 
ment :  I  shall  await  your  answer  patiently, 
though  every  hour  will  appear  to  me  a 
year.  I  go  now  to  stop  all  legal  pro- 
ceedings, as  the  happiest  deed  of  my  life. 
If  you  take  even  a  week,  I  shall  but 
consider  that  Time  is  proving  my  dearest 

s  3 
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friend.     I  have  power  over  Lady  Arling- 
ton's resentment  for  that  period. 

"  With  the   most    profound   admiration 
and  respect, 

"  Your  servant, 

"  Algeenon  Rivers." 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

"  Oh !  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 

Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill  — 

To  pangs  of  Nature,  signs  of  will, 

Defect  of  doubt  and  taint  of  blood  : 
That  nothing  walks  of  aimless  feet ; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed, 
Or  cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 
"When  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete." 

Tennyson. 

Mabel's  time  of  probation  graciously  ac- 
ceded her,  according  to  Mr.  Kivers's  letter, 
had  long  gone  by  without  so  touching  an 
appeal  producing  any  answer. 

She  was  already  settled  at  Cheam,  wit 
Miss  Arlington  and  Otto.     Every  Saturday 
they  drove  up  to  town  for  me,  and  brought 
me  back  again  on  Monday. 

8  4 
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As  one  mode  of  exciting  Otto,  he  was 
allowed  a  number  of  pets.  The  house  was 
filled  with  canaries,  bullfinches,  parrots, 
and  four-footed  animals.  It  was  sufiicient 
to  say  they  required  attention,  and  he  was 
alert  at  once.  He  was  induced  to  study 
books  of  natural  history,  in  order  to  learn 
their  habits  and  likings.  The  tenderness 
of  his  heart  was  about  to  be  the  restorer  of 
his  reason.  The  power  he  possessed  over 
his  pets,  while  it  enhanced  his  love  for 
them,  excited  him  to  new  modes  of  showing 
that  power ;  so  that  each  time  that  I  came 
down  to  Cheam  I  had  something:  new  to 
witness  in  the  tameness  and  intelligence  of 
his  favourites. 

He  was  also  beo:innino:  to  discover  that 
I  was  marked  by  God  with  a  misfortune  to 
which  tliere  was  no  antidote ;  and  as  this 
gi^ew  into  a  settled  conviction,  I  was  elevated 
to  th^  position  of  chief  pet  of  all.  He  was 
unwearied  in  his  elForts  to  understand  my 
signs,  and   took   as   much  pains   to   com- 
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municate  with  me  as  he  did  to  establish  an 
intelligence  between  his  feathered  and  four- 
footed  friends  and  himself.  And  so,  during 
this  period,  that  day  came  and  passed 
which  was  hallowed  to  us  evermore  as  the 
day  in  which  our  father  left  us  to  rejoin 
our  mother. 

We  had  not  been  exempt  from  the  com- 
mon lot  Avhich  brings  misfortunes  one 
after  another.  Like  vultures  scenting 
their  prey,  when  one  descends  and  fastens 
on  a  victim,  others  hear  the  croak  of  ill 
omen  and  gather  around.  They  have  been 
waiting  and  watching — now  their  hour  has 
come.  Looking  upon  adversity  as  proceed- 
ing from  the  same  High  Power  whence 
flows  prosperity,  we  did  not  give  ourselves 
up  as  a  prey  to  misfortune.  We  were  no 
more  lowered  by  the  weight  of  His  hand 
now  pressing  us,  than  before  elated  by  the 
favour  and  blessings  of  our  past  lives. 

The  education  our  father  had  given  us 
was  designed  by  him  to  fortify  our  minds 
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equally  against  the  pleasures,  as  the  mis- 
fortunes of  life.  To  be  Imppy  we  must 
never  be  above  or  below  our  position.  We 
loved  to  recall  his  words :  we  felt  it  im- 
possible to  silence  a  voice  from  the  tomb ; 
to  such  voices  we  owe  all  the  secrets 
of  past  ages  —  the  wisdom  of  a  thousand 
generations. 

Our  father  had  exercised  upon  us  the 
same  power  that  the  sun  exercises  on  the 
earth.  He  drew  forth  all  that  was  good 
in  our  natures,  and  made  it  bud  and  ex- 
pand with  the  brightness  of  his  intellect 
and  learning.  And  now  that  he  spoke 
from  heaven,  realising — what  we,  still  be- 
clouded on  earth,  could  not  do,  —  the 
measure  of  eternity,  memory  poured  forth 
our  recollections  as  a  great  sea  may 
deliver  up  her  dead. 

Though  we  had  crossed  the  threshold  of 
the  house  wherein  we  had  dwelt  with  him, 
and  the  door  had  closed  behind  us,  raising, 
as  it  were,  a  barrier  between  us  and  the 
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past,  deep  as  the  centre  of  earth,  high  as 
the  vault  of  heaven,  yet  silently  and  surely 
rose  up  his  words  to  our  minds. 

'^  There  is  a  beauty  in  rectitude,  and  a 
power  in  goodness,  that  invests  their  o^Yner 
with  so  much  of  dignity  as  to  demand 
admiration  and  command  respect.  Happi- 
ness is  more  easily  gained  by  habits  of 
principle  and  fortitude  than  by  any  indul- 
gence." And  these  maxims  he  was  the  more 
strenuous  to  inculcate  on  us  because  of  the 
ease  and  luxury  of  our  lives,  together  Avith 
the  seclusion  in  w^hich  we  lived,  ^vhich 
barred  us  from  the  exercise  of  many  of 
those  virtues  he  enjoined  us  to  remember. 

"  You  have  much  of  happiness  in  your 
grasp,"  he  would  say,  •'  and  are  not  true  to 
your  natures  if  you  do  not  blend  realities 
and  dreams  together  ;  those  delightful  phan- 
toms of  the  imagination  that  bloom  with 
fanciful  flowers,  which  you  can  plant  in 
your  garden  of  the  -world." 

And  we  did  so  now  on  this,  the  anniver- 
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sary  of  his  death :  we  ascended  by  "  a  stair 
of  stars,"  and  held  commune  with  him. 

We  imagined  his  eyes  filled  with  divinest 
light,  looking  down  upon  us  from  out  some 
holy  evening  star ;  and  as  we  prayed  that 
at  some  future  day  we  might  be  eye-wit- 
nesses of  his  now  ineffable  happiness,  it 
almost  seemed  as  if  an  answer  was  whispered 
back  into  our  hearts. 

We  only  wanted  our  Pamela  to  feel  once 
more  as  we  did  at  Lovel-Leigh, — satisfied  in 
each  other's  love,  and  requiring  no  more ; 
for  when  we  three  were  together,  speaking 
and  thinkino;  of  him  so  beloved,  it  would  be 
a  dream  and  phantom  of  the  happiest  and 
holiest  kind  to  imagine  him  present,  though 
invisible  to  our  mortal  eyes. 

Pamela  continued  her  journal  with  the 
minuteness  that  she  knew  was  our  greatest 
pleasure. 

Mrs.  Clifford  had  remained  the  week  she 
intended,  but  not  at  an  inn:  Miss  Woodville 
kept  her  at  Kedheugh.     During  that  week 
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she  saw  enough  of  the  poor,  aged,  cross- 
grained  woman  to  feel  sure  that  Pamela 
had  a  work  to  do  that  angels  might  delight 
in.  Her  waywardness  and  ill-temper  were 
as  fickle  as  they  were  unreasonable ;  so  that, 
influenced  by  a  character  such  as  Pamela's, 
sincere,  firm,  and  wholly  unselfish,  it  was 
not  impossible  to  predict  a  total  change  in 
her  thoughts  and  habits. 

Mrs.  Clifford  had  employed  the  week  she 
was  there  in  renovating  and  airing  the 
house.  The  bustle  and  fuss  pleased  Miss 
Woodville  :  she  entered  into  the  spirit  of  it, 
and  enjoyed  the  scrubbing,  beating  carpets, 
and  universal  stir  that  filled  her  hitherto 
forlorn  and  tomb-like  house  with  whole- 
some and  homely  sounds.  At  the  same 
time,  she  was  tenacious  of  any  change  made 
without  first  obtaining  her  permission. 

"  She  is  a  spoilt  child,  and  always  has 
been  ;  and  old  as  she  is  she  is  nothing  but  a 
spoilt  child  still.  Miss  Pamela  will  awaken 
good  thoughts  in  her,  you  will  see,  so  that 
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before  she  dies  the  poor  childish  old  woman 
will  perceive  and  repent  in  time  her  wasted 
and  misspent  life.  She  seems  always  to  have 
been  following  a  happiness  that  she  never 
achieved,  and  she  would  have  gone  on  in 
the  same  reckless  manner,  heedless  of  age 
and  all  its  infirmities,  had  she  not  been 
checked  in  her  career  by  blindness."  Thus 
v/rote  Mrs.  Clifford. 

She  did  not  come  round  by  London  to 
see  us ;  it  was  so  much  out  of  her  way  ;  and 
deprecatingly  as  now  and  then  she  was  pro- 
voked to  speak  of  Mr.  Clifford,  she  was  too 
good  a  woman  to  forget  her  duty  to  him. 

His  position  was  not  an  enviable  one  at 
present.  Anxious  to  retain  his  situation 
as  agent  at  Lovel-Leigh,  he  could  not  help 
fearing  that  in  his  anxiety  to  be  friendly 
with  both  parties  he  was  likely  to  end  in 
being  thought  an  enemy  by  each.  He  could 
take  no  counsel  of  his  son  regarding  the 
probable  result  of  the  lawsuit ;  for  he  was 
so   sano-uine   in   the   cause   of  his    "little 
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ladies,"  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  form 
a  just  judgment. 

As  for  his  wife,  Mr.  Clifford  was  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  afraid  of  her.  She  had, 
between  the  conjugal  curtains,  given  him 
"  her  mind,"  as  she  said,  upon  his  conduct, 
and  had  drawn  so  true  a  picture  of  his  real 
feelings,  he  was  in  mortal  fear  lest  she 
should  expose  him  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
A  sordid  soul  was  his,  to  his  own  detriment; 
for  he  was  an  honest  man,  and  to  be 
avaricious  and  honest  are  not  compatible, — 
one  must  tell  against  the  other.  The  laud- 
able desire  for  gold  was  to  him  a  virtue, 
while  a  depraved  taste  for  fame  was  a  sin. 
Thus  he  gathered  in  the  rents  and  safely 
placed  them  in  the  bank,  but  he  refused  to 
take  out  any  for  the  necessary  repairs  of 
the  estate.  At  least,  thus  he  would  have 
done  had  it  been  his  own.  Now,  alas ! 
under  the  ban  of  a  lawsuit,  it  was  no 
wonder  that  this  our  beloved  home,  our 
estate  of  Lovel-Leigh,  began  to  show  the 
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effects  of  a  year's  neglect.  We  heard  from 
Mrs.  Clifford  that  both  Ferdy  and  Mr. 
Kivers  had  been  down  there,  at  different 
times  ;  both  equally  refused  admittance  into 
the  house  by  the  Haughtons.  The  former 
stayed  for  some  time  with  the  Forbeses,  and 
was  described  as  looking  ill  and  miserable. 

It  was  about  the  seventh  day  of  June, 
just  after  Mrs.  Watson  had  had  the  happy 
but  nervous  operation  of  despatching  half 
a  dozen  presentation  dresses,  upon  which  I 
had  been  as  busy  as  any  one,  that  a  card 
was  brouo'ht  to  me,  wdth  a  messaci^e  that 
the  gentleman  wished  to  see  me  for  a  few 
moments.  According  to  the  promise  we 
had  made  Pamela  by  our  father's  grave,  I 
asked  Mrs.  Watson's  leave  to  see  Mr.  Home ; 
for  it  was  he. 

Never  liked  by  me  in  his  best  days,  he 
seemed  now  almost  insufferable. 

With  very  little  of  his  beauty  left,  he 
was  more  affected  and  vain  than  ever. 
And   his   manner  was   both   familiar  and 
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fulsome.  His  clothes  or  himself  smelt  in- 
tolerably of  cigars,  and,  with  the  ostentation 
of  extravagant  fashion  in  his  attire,  he  had 
lost  the  fine  polished  air  of  a  gentleman. 

He  came,  he  said,  to  ask  how  his  darling 
Pamela  was  sfettins^  on  with  his  aunt. 
Had  she  made  the  old  lady  shell  out  ? 
Was  she  going  to  forgive  him,  and  invite 
him  down  to  Eedheugh  ?  If  she  did,  he 
would  never  let  Pamela  sfo,  dear  darlins:  airl ! 
He  w^ould  marry  her  then  and  there.  His 
first  and  only  love.  He  had  been  very  ill, 
threatened  with  fever,  entirely  owing  to 
distress  of  mind.  He  had  been  ordered 
abroad  for  change  of  air,  but  he  could  not 
think  of  going  without  one  word  from  his 
dearest  girl.  Might  he  venture  ?  I  need 
not  look  so  horrified.  Well,  he  would 
promise  not  to  do  so  until  I,  dear  little 
darling  Rose,  gave  him  leave.  He  would 
promise  that,  on  his  soul.  And  she  was 
looking  so  well, — prettier  than  ever.  She 
was  not  to  frow^n  and  be  angry  with  her 

VOL.  II.  T 
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poor  dear  Fercly.  Could  she  lend  him  five  or 
ten  pounds? — he  had  forgotten  to  bring  any 
money  to  pay  the  cab.  Thanks!  thanks,  it 
shall  be  "returned  this  evening."  And 
so  adieu  to  Ferdy,  and  of  course  to  my 
money. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

*'  Through  the  shadowy  past, 
Like  a  tomb-searcher,  Memory  ran, 

Lifting  each  shroud  that  time  had  cast 

O'er  buried  hopes."  Moorf,. 

Pamela's  Journal. 

This  place  grows  prettier.  There  is  a 
balmy  air  flying  about  to-day,  laden  with 
perfume.  The  damp  lowland  is  shot  over 
with  purple,  green,  and  yellow  hues,  making 
it  look  gay  as  a  garden.  I  am  told  there 
are  many  rare  wild  flowers  here,  unknown 
in  other  counties  of  England.  When  I  have 
time,  I  think  to  collect  and  classify  them. 

When  I  have  time !  I  foresee  that,  as  I 
give  up  one  thing  after  another,  poor  Miss 
Woodville  will  encroach  in  her  exactions. 

T  2 
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She  will  not  willingly  be  left  a  moment 
now,  and  clings,  with  what  appears  to  me 
an  infatuation,  to  one  whom  she  knew  not 
at  a  time  the  interval  since  which  may- 
be reckoned  by  weeks  only.  She  defers  her 
steward,  her  lawyer,  her  tenants,  her  ser- 
vants, all  to  me ;  and  it  is  perceptible  they 
tolerate  the  power  I  now  hold,  more  because 
of  its  uncertain  tenure,  than  from  any  merit 
in  themselves  or  me. 

The  manner  of  our  education  is  so  far 
beneficial  to  me,  that  they  have  not  to  accuse 
me  of  iofnorance  in  that  which  I  am  com- 
pelled  to  overlook  ;  nor  do  they  withhold 
from  me  their  meed  of  praise,  all  the  more 
carelessly  given,  as  I  may  be  dethroned  to- 
morrow. 

A  dethronement  that  Avill  be  welcomed, 
if  I  may  judge  by  the  tears  that  filled  my  eyes 
this  morning  on  reading  Mabel's  letter,  that 
the  trial  for  our  rights  was  again  postponed, 
and  again  through  the  desire  of  Mr.  Rivers. 

It  may  be  years  before  it  is  concluded. 
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And  can  I  bear  years  of  separation  from 
mv  sisters  ?  To  pass  another  anniversary 
of  our  father's  death  uncomforted  bv  their 
sympathy  ?    At  present  it  seems  impossible. 

My  father  admired  romantic  natures, 
and  often  praised  me  for  the  enthusiasm  of 
mine. 

I  see  in  Miss  Woodville  the  remains  of 
a  susceptibihty  that  bears  a  strong  affinity 
to  it.  To  it  she  owes,  probably,  the  ill-for- 
tune of  her  life,  as  it  is  under  no  control, 
even  now  in  her  seventieth  year.  She  has 
wasted  that  energy,  so  goodly  a  gift,  in  the 
pursuit  of  folly  and  perversity ,  sowing 
tares  and  wild  oats  vigorously  and  thought- 
lessly :  she  now  reaps  the  storm  and  the 
whirlwind.  Had  her  enthusiasm  devoted 
itself  to  nobler  objects  than  the  mere  indul- 
gence of  her  whims,  how  different  a  person 
she  would  have  been  I  She  possesses  a 
certain  cleverness,  that  shows  itself  in  the 
aptitude  with  which  she  understands  your 
meaning  almost  before  you  explain  it. 

T    3 
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If  this  quick  perception  lent  itself  to 
higher  things,  what  a  boon  it  would  be  to 
herself  and  all  around  her  !  But  it  permits 
itself  no  more  exalted  position  than  the 
trickery  of  words,  and  the  perversion  of 
what  is  meant  as  good  into  evil. 

Thus  to-day,  as  I  brought  her  flowers,  I 
said — 

"They  are  bathed  up  to  their  eyes  in 
nature's  nectar." 

"  Eyes ! "  she  exclaimed ;  "  how  dare  you 
speak  to  me  of  eyes  ?  You  are  mocking  me." 

"  No,  madam.    I  but  try  to  see  for  you." 

"  Then  you  may  spare  yourself  the 
trouble.  I  can  see  now  the  arching  of  the 
heavens,  the  budding  of  the  trees,  the  ground 
snowed  over  with  daisies.  There  ; — can  you 
describe  it  better  ?  Yet  I  am  dark,  dark. 
What  have  I  done  that  God  should  blast  me 
thus  ?  I  would  I  were  dead ;  but  it  is  more 
the  fashion  to  live  than  die,  and  I  was  always 
noted  for  being  in  the  fashion." 

Thus  flightily  would  she  talk. 
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Again,  I  urged  her  to  go  to  church.  It 
is  seven  years  since  she  entered  it, —  giving 
as  a  reason,  that  as  God  had  stricken  her 
blind,  He  had  no  further  demand  upon  her 
services  ! 

"  Being  bhnd,  how  can  I  serve  God 
now?" 

"  We  each  have  our  different  work.  The 
strong  labour,  the  weak  jpray,  the  blind 
stand  and  wait." 

^'  It  is  not  my  habit  to  stand  and  wait, 
— that 's  not  my  desire." 

"  But  it  is  the  Almighty's." 

"  I  was  not  born  of  a  pious  mood.  If 
it  was  wished  that  I  should  be  good,  where- 
fore did  the  Almighty  give  me  a  bias  the 
other  way  ?  AYhy  do  we  inherit  qualities 
from  our  parents  ?  Why  does  food  or  climate 
have  different  effects  upon  different  people  ? 
And  yet  we  are  subjected  to  the  evils  that 
either  one  or  the  other  brings  upon  us,  and 
answerable  for  their  consequences.  Is  that 
just?" 

T  4 
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"  The  Almighty  has  decreed  that  there 
is  to  be  good  and  evil,  knowledge  and  ignor- 
ance, happiness  and  misery,  that  the  weak- 
est reasoner  among  us  may  judge  of  each 
by  their  fruits." 

^'  Then  from  the  be<2:inninc]:  He  has 
marked  out  ill-fated  wretches,  who  are 
doomed,  without  any  will  of  their  own,  to 
be  warnings  or  beacons  to  the  rest  of  the 
world?" 

"  They  are  not  foredoomed.  There  hath 
no  temptation  fallen  on  any  man  but  that 
there  was  a  way  to  escape." 

"  Pooh  !  pooh  !  Bather  tell  me  there  is 
a  different  sort  of  judgment  for  them,  and 
that,  though  not  so  soon  admitted  into 
heaven  as  their  more  righteous  brethren, 
they  achieve  it  at  last.  I  am  having  my 
punishment  now.     I  am  blind." 

'*  God  hath  sent  an  angel  down  from 
heaven  to  place  his  hand  over  your  eyes, 
that,  no  longer  looking  on  the  world,  you 
may  the  more  contemplate  the  soul  within." 
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She  Avas  troubled  at  this,  the  quickness 
of  her  fancy  instantly  prompting  the  in- 
ference. 

"I  have  not  been  a  good  woman.  I 
have  sometimes  thought  it  would  be  well 
to  think  over  the  past.  Now  you  shall 
hear,  just  a  little.  If  I  find  it  does  me 
good,  I  ma}'  go  on.  Look  within  and 
examine  my  soul !  I  think  it  would  be 
well  to  do  it,  that  I  may  know,  when  I 
come  face  to  face  with  my  Maker,  how 
much  it  is  that  I  have  done. 

"  I  and  my  sister  were  the  only  children 
of  our  family.  "We  were  both  pretty,  and 
much  alike.  Our  mother  was  a  silly  little 
woman,  always  thinking  of  the  fashions, 
and  fearing  lest  she  should  be  behindhand 
in  the  proper  trimmings,  caps,  capes,  any- 
thing. My  sister  grew  up  just  like  her. 
My  father  was  clever,  austere,  cynical, 
ashamed  very  often  of  his  wife's  folly,  but 
fond  of  her,  as  a  grave  man  sometimes  will 
be  of  that  which  is  much  inferior  to  himself. 
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I  was  like  him  in  temper — very  sharp  in 
speech,  but  without  his  judgment  to  restrain 
it.  I  was  popular,  in  spite  of  my  tongue, 
because  sincere.  My  sister  told  lies  with 
the  fervour  and  expression  of  a  saint  at  her 
prayers,  and  vfas  esteemed  by  no  one. 

^'  Yv^e  were  badly  educated.  Sometimes  we 
had  masters  and  governesses,  sometimes 
we  were  sent  to  school ;  but  the  moment 
my  mother  wanted  to  show  us  off  at  some 
watering-place  in  pretty  new  fashionable 
dresses,  or  my  father  required  me  to  amuse 
him,  off  went  tutors  and  governesses,  books 
were  no  more  thought  of,  and  we  lived  as 
idly  and  foolishly  as  the  silliest  soul  could 
desire. 

"When  I  was  fifteen,  Aurelia  my  sister 
fourteen,  my  father  died.  Yv^e  did  not 
think  much  of  it  then,  but  we  made  up  for 
any  want  of  feeling  afterwards.  He  was 
rich,  and  after  giving  our  mother  a  life 
interest  in  the  greater  part  of  his  wealth, 
the  estate  was  entailed  upon  me,  and  the 
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personal  property,  or  money,  amounting 
to  about  twenty-eight  thousand  pounds,  to 
Aurelia.  Our  mother  married  again,  as 
might  be  expected  of  one  so  witless, — 
a  showy  vagabond,  who  brought  out  all 
the  evil  in  my  composition,  and  stifled 
every  germ  of  good.  What  that  man  made 
us  suffer,  God  knows,  and  I  hope  in  my 
heart  that  God  will  remember  it  of  hira. 
He  would  have  ground  us  all  to  povrder, 
but  that  in  doing  so  he  lost  the  only  thing 
for  which  he  married  my  mother — a  home 
and  plenty  of  money.  Mad  as  I  was  with 
her  for  placing  us  in  the  power  of  this 
monster,  I  got  to  pity  my  mother.  Poor 
little  weak  midge!  no  more  fashions  for  her 
now — no  flaunting  about  with  her  two  pretty 
daughters,  all  laces  and  ribbons,  calling  out 
their  fine  names  to  attract  attention  — 
'  Olympia,  my  angel !  Aurelia,  my  pet  I ' 
She  began  to  want  absolutely  the  food  to 
keep  hfe  within  her. 

"There  wasnothins;  that  man  did  not  do 
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to  break  our  hearts  and  spirit.  I  must  tell 
you  that  if  we  died  our  mother  inherited 
everything.  He  did  his  best  to  kill  us  by 
ill-usage,  of  which  the  remembrance  now 
makes  me  feel  as  if  I  could  tear  open  his 
dishonoured  grave,  and  fling  his  loathsome 
carcass  to  the  dogs.  Talk  of  Jezebel  —  she 
was  a  saint  to  him. 

"  But  in  striving  to  be  rid  of  us  he  over- 
shot his  mark.  Our  mother  was  an  instance 
of  a  weak  brain,  having  a  ruling  passion ; 
she  adored  us  ;  and  had  we  been  less  selfish 
and  angry  with  her,  we  should  have  seen  in 
time  that  she  denied  herself  secretly  the  ab- 
solute food  she  required,  that  we  might  have 
enough.  Enough !  we  never  had  enough. 
I  have  sat  at  a  window  and  envied  the 
beggar  gnawing  his  mouldy  crust. 

"  Do  you  w^onder  now  that  I  am  what  I 
am  ?  Are  you  all  agape  to  hear  me  say  I 
hate  men  ?  I  hate  them,  hate  them, — now 
more  than  I  did  then,  bitter  reason  as  I 
had  to  do  it.     And  do  you   imagine   God 
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struck  me  blind  because  I  loathed  that 
-which  He  created  ?  If  it  is  so,  I  am  worthy 
of  my  fate.  I  will  rejoice  in  it,  rather  than 
forego  my  darling  hatred.  Talk  of  the 
power  of  language  to  express  a  wrong  ! — it 
may  do  for  fools  to  chatter  of  love,  of  good- 
ness, of  meekness,  —  but  detestable,  exe- 
crable, devilish,  are  weak  to  proclaim  the 
hideous  insults  that  man  poured  upon  us. 

"  He  was  polished — oh,  yes  !  polished  like 
the  hardest  steel ;  and  he  was  smooth, — yes, 
smoother  than  oil ;  and  the  smoother  he 
was  the  deeper  he  stabbed.  I  knew  what 
he  wanted.  I  told  him  so.  I  told  him  I  'd 
live  on,  with  nothing  but  God  Almighty's 
air  to  sustain  me;  I'd  live  on  and  triumph 
over  him  yet. 

''We  did  not  live  here, — for  that  I  am 
grateful.  My  mother  let  it  after  my  father's 
death  on  lease  for  fourteen  years,  hating 
country  life ;  and  she  went  plump  to 
Brighton,  so  pleased,  and  knowing  she 
looked  so  pretty  in  her  weeds,  and  fell  at 
once  into  the  arms  of  her  fate. 
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"But  after  her  marriage  we  moved  about 
from  place  to  place  according  to  his  whim. 
He  never  dared  to  stay  long, — people  would 
have  found  him  out.  I  only  wanted  oppor- 
tunity to  expose  him,  and  that  he  knew. 

''Well,  after  three  years  of  this  life,  one 
day,  we,  being  then  in  a  miserable  little 
place  just  outside  York  (it  was  race  time 
at  Doncaster),  my  mother  fainted  away. 

"  He  had  just  come  downstairs,  dressed, 
as  was  his  custom,  to  attend  all  the  great 
races  (which  races  we  blest  as  the  only 
moments  of  peace  accorded  us) ;  his  dog- 
cart was  at  the  door,  with  a  magnificent 
horse  in  it  (I  am  fond  of  horses),  and  his 
groom  was  unexceptionable  in  appearance 
and  dress.  He  denied  himself  nothing, 
and  whatever  he  desired  to  have  was  the 
very  best  that  money  could  purchase.  His 
stable  establishment  never  belonged  to  our 
party.  They  needed  a  deal  more  care  and 
comfort  than  we  were  accorded.  As  he 
came    downstairs,  she   fldnted.      She  had 
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a  mortal  terror  of  him  ;  his  voice  made  her 
tremble ;  and  having  just  been  detaiiiug 
how  we  should  enjoy  ourselves  while  he 
was  away,  in  the  pleasing  anticipation  she 
had,  I  suppose,  forgotten  that  he  was  not 
already  gone. 

"  AYe  had  raised  her  up  before  he  entered 
the  room,  but  she  looked  so  much  as  if  she 
was  dead,  he  uttered  a  great  oath  of 
astonishment  as  he  entered. 

"In  his  fear  he  snatched  her  from  us; 
but  I  told  him  she  was  more  likely  to 
faint  again  on  finding  herself  in  his  arms, 
and  he  had  therefore  better  begone  to  his 
races,  and  send  out  a  doctor  from  York  to 
see  what  ailed  her. 

"  My  words  being  too  true  to  be  gainsaid, 
he  took  my  advice,  after  sending  Aurelia  and 
me  to  a  hot  place  in  a  dozen  difi'erent  forms 
of  oaths,  for  fear,  I  suppose,  that  the  devil 
might  mistake  his  meaning.  But  before 
he  did  so  he  ransacked  my  poor  mother's 
pockets,  in  case  a  few  stray  coins  might 
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be  concealed  there,  on  which  we  could  make 
merry  during  his  absence.  He  chuckled 
with  fiendish  glee  at  finding  his  surmise 
correct,  and,  leaving  on  the  table  a  guinea 
for  the  doctor's  fee,  at  last  he  departed. 

"  He  was  no  sooner  gone  than,  bidding 
our  only  servant  break  open  the  cellar 
door,  I  got  out  a  little  brandy  for  my 
mother,  and,  leaving  Aurelia  to  attend  to 
her,  I  took  the  sovereign,  and  ran  as 
quickly  as  I  could  to  the  town.  There 
I  bought  some  meat,  a  loaf  of  the  whitest 
bread,  and  some  rich  soup.  I  ran  all  the 
way  back,  and  found  my  mother  recover- 
ing from  her  fainting  fit,  lying  on  the 
sofa.  We  hastily  warmed  some  soup,  and 
gave  her  a  little  sparingly,  as  if  we  were 
feeding  a  young  child.  But  what  pleased 
her  most  was  to  see  us  delighting  in  the 
new  loaf  of  bread  and  each  a  basin  of 
soup. 

"  "We  had  scarcely  finished  this  unwonted 
luxury  when  the  doctor  arriv.ed. 
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"  He  was  a  vulgar,  clever,  sporting  sort 
of  man,  but  was  so  far  human  that  he 
took  an  interest  in  my  mother's  case. 

"  Had  he  presented  the  least  appearance 
of  a  gentleman,  I  should  have  been  tempted 
to  confide  our  state  to  him,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fear  that  he  was  a  creature  well 
tutored  beforehand  by  our  enemy. 

"  My  mother  did  boast  of  her  dear  girls. 
Eenovated,  as  much  by  the  brandy  and 
soup  as  by  the  bluff  kindness  of  this  man, 
words  of  interest  from  male  lips  being  long 
withheld  from  ears  that  had  never  heard 
any  other,  her  poor  little  volatile  brain 
and  tongue  resumed  for  a  time  their  old 
occupation. 

"  The  doctor  complimented  her  on  our 
beauty. 

"  '  Yes,  indeed,'  simpered  my  mother  ; 
'  and  they  needn't  have  been  so  pretty, 
—  they  are  such  heiresses  ! ' 

"  *  Indeed ! '  and  the  doctor  looked  sus- 
piciously about  him. 

VOL.  IL  u 
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^'  ^  We  are  only  in  this  place,'  remarked 
my  mother  in  answer  to  the  look,  '  while 
the  races  last.  I  can't  bear  the  smoke  of 
the  town.' 

"  Poor  little  woman  !  I  wonder  if  God 
has  already  judged  her  for  the  lies  she  told 
merely  for  the  sake  of  position  ! 

"  Her  answer  seemed. to  satisfy  him. 

*^  He  asked  a  few  more  questions,  all  of 
which  she  answered,  as  was  her  wont,  with 
a  copiousness  that  discovered  a  great  deal 
more  than  he  asked  to  know. 

"  Upon  taking  his  leave,  Aurelia,  who  was 
very  fond  of  her  mother,  followed  him  to 
the  door  to  ask  his  opinion  of  her. 

"He  took  the  opportunity  of  extracting 
more  from  her ;  and  as  he  returned  in  the 
evening  to  inquire  after  his  patient,  and 
was  still  more  profuse  in  his  compliments, 
bringing  all  sorts  of  delicacies  for  my 
mother,  I  concluded  he  was  satisfied  that, 
though  we  paid  him  no  fees,  he  was  likely 
to  be  no  loser  in  the  end. 
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"  The  only  difference  in  our  thoughts  (his 
and  mine)  was  as  to  the  manner  of  pay- 
ment. A  few  pounds  was  all  I  accorded 
him ;  a  pretty,  gentle  wife,  and  twenty- 
eight  thousand  pounds,  was  his  real  fee. 

"  He  attended  my  mother  for  three  weeks ; 
and  if  I  suspected  he  timed  his  visits  so  as 
to  avoid  the  master  of  the  house,  I  con- 
cluded he  did  so  on  her  account.  No  such 
thing:  more  fool  I  to  give  anything 
calling  itself  man  credit  for  a  good  and 
disinterested  motive ! 

"  He  persuaded  Aurelia  to  elope  with  him, 
previously  obtaining  from  her  mother,  her 
only  guardian,  a  written  consent. 

"With  a  keen  eye  for  a  change  in  the 
fashion  of  a  bonnet,  the  fall  of  a  mantle, 
the  trimming  of  a  dress, — how  strange  it 
appeared  to  me  that  neither  my  mother  nor 
Aurelia  knew  the  difference  between  a 
gentleman  and  a  gent,  as  I  hear  they  are 
now  called. 

"  Dress  anything  in  a  black   coat   and 
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shining  hat,  and  they  dubbed  him  gentle- 
man at  once. 

"  So  I  owed  Dr.  Home  a  grudge  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  helplessness  of  our  situa- 
tion, and  I  put  him  in  that  place  in  my 
estimation  he  deserved,  which  was  not 
many  degrees  above  my  mother's  husband, 
—tormentor,  murderer ;  for  such  were  his 
proper  titles. 

"  So,  Miss  Pamela,  you  now  know  who 
the  father  of  your  dear  Ferdy  is;  and  I 
wish  to  hear  what  you  have  to  say  to  the 
virtues  he  inherited  from  his  parents. 
But  I  shall  come  to  him  presently. 

*'  After  Aurelia's  marriage  my  mother 
failed  suddenly  in  health,  and  took  entirely 
to  lying  in  bed.  Then  you  should  have 
seen  her  excellent  spouse !  That  was  a 
study!  I  gloated  over  it.  She,  poor 
woman !  killed  before  her  time  by  cruelty 
and  unkindness,  seemed  likely  to  be  hurried 
even  still  more  quickly  out  of  the  world, 
from  a  servile  care  and  devotion  that  were 
more  hateful  than  the  neglect. 
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"  It  was  only  from  conviction  of  the  harm 
he  did  her  that  he  suffered  me  to  attend 
her  instead  of  himself.  She  could  not  get 
over  her  fear  of  him,  though  her  facile 
nature  was  pleased  with  his  present  '  de- 
moniacal '  kindness. 

*'  All  day  long  she  lay  in  bed,  happy  as 
a  child,  with  the  pretty  gewgaws  and 
trinkets  that  he  daily  brought  spread  out 
on  the  coverlid ;  but  she  kissed  my  flowers, 
and  put  them  under  her  pillow.  I  was 
fond  of  flowers. 

"  She  always  told  him  she  was  much 
better,  and  would  be  up  on  the  morrow; 
and  then,  becoming  unconsciously  truthful 
as  death  approached,  she  would  whisper  to 
me  —  'But  I  am  going  to  die.  Don't 
fear,  my  darling  Olympia !  you  will  soon 
be  happy.' 

"  Meantime  he  would  not  permit  Dr. 
Home  to  attend  her.  Judging  of  him 
by  himself,  as  I  think  he  was  in  the 
right  to  do,   the   doctor  had  too  great  a 

D   S 
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stake  in  the  question  to  be  trusted.  He 
brought  another  man,  who  was  old,  but 
clever.  He  discerned  a  mystery  in  the 
household  which  he  would  fain  have 
solved;  but  I  distrusted  him,  and  it  was 
well  I  did  so.  He  was  in  the  pay  of  that 
wretch,  and  received  so  much  per  month 
as  long  as  my  mother  lived.  But  that  did 
not  deter  him  from  making  me  an  offer.  I 
scorned  him.  I  told  him  to  go  and  say 
his  prayers  instead  of  proffering  vows  he 
could  not  fullil.  I  thought  he  had  better 
be  ordering  a  shroud  than  a  wedding 
garment. 

"When  men  are  fools,  they  can  better 
bear  the  consequence  of  their  own  folly 
than  be  told  of  it.  So  he  was  my  enemy. 
Between  the  two  I  was  nearly  driven  from 
my  mother's  dying  bed.  Poor  dear 
woman!  I  have  heard  her  in  the  night 
praying  for  death,  that  her  darling 
Olympia  might  be  freed. 

"Pamela,    do  you  think   I    was  struck 
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blind  because  I  did  my  duty  by  my 
mother  ?  " 

"  '  Perhaps,  Madam,  God  saw  so  much  of 
good  in  you  that  he  smote  you  thus  to 
insure  your  being  His  for  ever.' 

*' We  shall  see.  But  I  will  finish  my 
mother's  history. 

"  She  failed  at  last  so  rapidly,  the  man 
and  his  doctor  were  almost  mad  about  it, 
and  in  the  evil  humours  of  their  nature 
began  to  suspect  me.  They  had  the  base- 
ness to  give  utterance  to  the  black  con- 
ception of  their  vile  brains. 

*' '  Do  you  see  any  resemblance  between 
my  nature  and  yours,  to  warrant  you  in 
assigning  to  me  the  distinguished  honour 
of  executing  your  favourite  deeds  ?  '  His 
answer  was  oaths  ;  mine  more  bitter  still. 

"  He  knew  it  was  useless  bandying  words 
with  me.  I  could  sting  him.  The  only 
gift  we  poor  women  have  is  our  tongue. 
He  had  not  a  word  at  his  command  but 
an  oath  ;  and  they  recoil  so  immediately 
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back  on  the  mouth  that  utters  them,  they 
punish  the  speaker,  falling  harmless  on 
the  hearer.  At  least,  that  is  my  opinion. 
I  never  saw  that  man  in  a  rage  that  I  did 
not  imagine  all  the  ugly  words  coming  out 
of  his  mouth  as  so  many  hopping  devils, 
that,  having  no  swine  to  enter  into,  no 
God  to  command  them  elsewhere,  hurried 
back  as  swiftly  as  they  were  thrown  out. 

"My  mother,  hearing  an  altercation, 
uttered  one  of  her  little  screams.  I  ran 
to  her,  the  two  following  me.  She  looked 
eagerly  into  my  face. 

"  '  He  doesn't  beat  you,  dear  ? ' 

"  *  No,  no,  mamma.' 

"  '  Here  !  here  !  come  closer.  He  has 
beaten  me;  but  never  mind — I  am  dying. 
Yes,  yes  !  at  last  you  are  free.  Good-bye, 
Mr.  Wraxall, —  good-bye,  doctor.  I  am 
going  where  you  will  never  come.  But, 
ray  darling,  I  shall  see  you  and  my  pretty 
Aurelia.  Yes,  yes !  at  last,  I  am  dying ! 
Oh  1  God  be  thanked !  you  are  free, 
Olympia.' 
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"  And  she  died." 

All  the  features  of  that  poor  blind  face 
worked  nervously  to  repress  the  burst  of 
feeling  that  nature  demanded.  Just 
touching  the  poor  little  shrivelled  hand 
with  my  lips,  I  said  I  would  go  and 
prepare  her  some  tea,  and  left  her.  As  I 
shut  the  door  a  wailing  sob,  like  the  pent- 
up  grief  of  a  lonely  child,  smote  my  ear, 
and  I  felt  that  I  had  left  her  to  indulge  a 
grief  that  would  be  holy  and  salutary. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

**  First,  fear  liis  hand,  its  skill  to  try, 
Amid  the  chords  bewildered  laid, 
And  back  recoiled,  he  knew  not  why, 
Even  at  the  sound  himself  had  made." 

Collins. 

MaheVs  Journal. 

The  morning  has  stepped  forth  like  a 
pilgrim  clad  in  grey.  Is  that  an  omen  of 
serious  news  ? 

The  wind  is  making  each  leaf  kiss  its 
neighbour.  Will  that  blow  the  grey  mists 
away  ?  I  am  ever  the  lover  of  the  cheery 
side  of  things,  and  hardly  know  why  I 
should  be  looking  out  for  omens  to-day. 

Mr.  Moore  told  us  yesterday  this  trial 
will  be  a  weary  business, — Mr.  Rivers  scarce 
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moves  in  it.  It  is  supposed  that  he  thinks 
to  tire  us  out ;  but  he  forgets  the  stake  for 
which  we  fight, — no  less  than  the  sacred 
arena  of  our  home,  bequeathed  to  us  by 
ancestors  of  whom  none  ever  stained  the 
family  name.  He  forgets  that  their  graves 
are  within  it,  the  trees  planted  by  their 
hands,  the  house  peopled  with  their  memo- 
ries ;  and  he  forgets  that,  by  birthright,  we 
three  inherit  from  our  mother  Eve  the 
glorious  gift  of  endurance. 

Sometimes  there  must  come  over  us  that 
longing,  which  in  birds  of  passage  is  an 
instinct,  to  return  there,  but  only  for  a 
time.  We  have,  happily,  something  to  do. 
See,  the  mist  is  going,  sunlight  peeps  out 
in  long  rays  from  behind  that  black  cloud, 
and  is  already  rippling  the  trees  with  gold. 

I  must  call  Otto,  for  his  flower-clock  will 
have  business  to  do  to-day,  and  he  will  wish 
to  observe  the  petals  unfolding. 

He  scarcely  sleeps  at  all  now,  and  the 
physicians  are  satisfied  that  no  permanent 
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injury  has  been  done  to  the  brain,  but  that 
the  chiefest  thing  we  are  to  consider  is 
his  bodily  health.  The  surest  sign  of  the 
restored  condition  of  the  brain  will  be  his 
growth. 

We  have  had  another  visit  from  his 
mother.  It  is  not  now  considered  neces- 
sary that  he  should  see  her,  which  is  well. 
Human  nature,  laid  bare  in  its  wildest  and 
most  untutored  state,  must  be  at  all  times 
terrible  to  witness.  But  in  Lady  Arlington 
it  can  only  be  excused  on  the  painful  sup- 
position that  she  is  mad.  I  regard  her  as 
incapable  of  controlling  her  temper,  and  so 
endeavour  to  answer  her  taunts  as  if  I  did 
not  understand  them  as  such.  She  uses 
threats ;  without  feeling  fear,  it  is  as  well 
not  to  provoke  the  malevolent.  They  possess 
the  power  of  perpetrating  mischief  that  is 
unknown  to  better  natures. 

I  feel  a  strong  fit  of  the  family  sin  steal- 
ing over  me.  So  short  a  time  stept  forth 
from  the  shelter  of  my  home,  and  to  have 
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made  two  such  enemies  as  Lady  Arlington 
and  Mr.  Kivers !  I  might  shrink  abashed 
from  further  contact  with  the  world,  did 
not  that  world  give  me  such  friends  as 
Miss  Arlington  and  Mr.  Moore. 

As  I  wrote  Miss  Arlington's  name  she 
entered  the  room,  and  told  me  that  she  had 
seen  Lady  Arlington's  carriage  from  her 
bed-room  window,  turning  off  the  high  road 
towards  the  house,  and  it  would  be  as  well 
to  carry  Otto  off  through  the  garden-gate. 
Hastily  agreeing,  she  went  immediately, 
only  snatching  up  a  parasol ;  but  it  was  a  hot 
August  day.  I  saw  them  safely  out ;  they 
locked  the  gate  after  them ;  and  I  returned 
just  before  the  carriage  swept  up  to  the 
door. 

No  wonder  the  day  broke  forth  so 
gloomily.  My  little  Rose,  our  father's 
dearest  treasure! — but  I  will  not  antici- 
pate. 

There  was  in  Lady  Arlington's  eyes  a 
sparkle  of  wicked  pleasure  as  she  greeted 
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me.  Mr.  Kivers's  cold,  impassive  face  was 
agitated, — I  could  almost  have  thought  he 
reddened. 

"  I  have  not  come  to  see  that  boy :  my 
business  is  with  you,"  she  began. 

I  said  nothing,  but  sat  down,  as  if  to 
await  her  communication. 

"  You  have  a  little  sister,  dumb,  I 
understand.  Taking  advantage  of  her 
most  unfortunate  malady,  you  have  placed 
her  as  an  apprentice  in  the  establishment 
of  a  London  milliner.  You  need  not 
^nswer : — I  know  all  about  it  — I  have  been 
to  see  her  more  than  once.  Latterly,  that 
woman,  Mrs.  Watson,  refused  not  only  to 
let  me  see  her,  but  declined  executing  any 
orders  for  me.  But  I  am  not  to  be  fooled 
— I  am  not  to  be  turned.  I  know  not  the 
mortal  that  lives  who  can  prevent  me 
carrying  out  my  designs.  I  determined  to 
rescue  the  girl — I  have  done  so.  I  suc- 
ceeded last  night  in  getting  her  out  of 
Mrs.  Watson's  hands,  and  she  is  now  in 
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mine.  Mine,  do  you  hear  ?  I  will  make 
you  understand  what  being  in  my  hands 
is  before  you  are  much  older.  She  can't 
scream,  that  you  know." 

Oh,  Rose !  my  Rose !  our  little  lovely 
darling  !  our  mother's  image !  the  thing  we 
doted  on!  whose  very  sins  were  so  be- 
witching we  loved  her  the  more  for  them, — 
to  be  in  the  power  of  that  unscrupulous 
mad  woman,  who  had  neither  love  for  her 
husband  nor  feeling  for  her  children,  and 
who  was  now  actuated  by  the  strongest, 
bitterest  passion  of  which  human  nature 
is  capable,  —  revenge!  revenge  for  being 
slighted!  She  was  revenged.  Rose,  in 
that  moment  of  fear,  I  could  have  knelt 
at  her  feet.  But  I  did  not ;  some  instinct 
bid  me  rear  my  head  in  disdain ;  and 
though  my  heart  seemed  to  collapse,  to  faint, 
as  it  were,  I  drew  forth  from  it  an  indig- 
nant spark  that  flashed  from  my  eyes,  and 
coloured  my  face,  and  with  as  much  scorn 
as    God    permitted  me   in    that  hour,    I 
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defied  her  to  hurt  one  shadowed  by  her 
Almighty  Father's  wing. 

She  was  cowed  at  this  for  a  moment,  but 
her  passion  mastering  her,  she  poured  forth 
her  hatred  of  me  in  a  stream  of  words  and 
invectives  I  knew  not  that  language  pos- 
sessed. As  she  did  so,  my  faith,  my  trust, 
my  hope,  returned  to  me.  My  heart  rose 
aerain,  strono;  and  defiant.  I  reo:arded  her. 
and  cared  not  to  restrain  the  feeling,  with 
a  lofty  pity. 

Mr.  Rivers  endeavoured  to  restrain  her  ; 
and  when  at  last  she  sank  speechless  into 
a  chair,  exhausted  by  her  own  passion,  he 
turned  and  spoke  to  me. 

"  Miss  Lovel,  I  deeply  deplore  this  scene ; 
still  more  the  distress  you  must  feel  for 
your  poor  little  sister,  unhappily  deprived 
of  the  power  of  making  her  state  known  to 
any  one, — unable  to  communicate  with  a 
soul;  for  I  think  I  understood  from  you, 
my  Lady,  that  all  her  usual  means  of  com- 
munication were  taken  from  her." 
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Lady  Arlington,  with  a  sort  of  fury, 
drew  forth  your  tablets,  my  little  Rose, 
and  dashed  them  on  the  floor  at  my  feet. 
Mr.  Rivers  was  about  to  pick  them  up,  but 
I  prevented  him;  and  with  them  clasped 
in  my  hand  I  felt  strong,  Rose. 

He  continued:  "Under  these  circum- 
stances, feeling,  as  you  must  be  aware, 
dear  Miss  Lovel,  just  the  same  as  a  brother 
to  the  dear  child,  I  entreated  Lady  Arlington 
to  suffer  me  to  accompany  her  here.  I  am 
empowered  by  her  Ladyship  to  make  terms ; 
I  can  offer  a  compromise.  Of  course  she 
has  confided  to  me  where  she  has  placed 
her  little  charge ;  in  very  safe  hands,  I 
assure  you, — in  fact,  so  safe  that  I  much 
doubt  if  she  will  be  permitted  to  leave 
without  some  promise  connected  with  the 
feelings  of  the  heart.  A  lover  is  her  fortu- 
nate jailor, — a  devoted,  ardent  lover, — who 
will,  doubtless,  deem  the  want  of  speech 
amply  compensated  by  the  fairy-like  love- 
liness of  the  beautiful  child.     He  will  not 
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yield  her  willingly  without  some  promise, 
some  hope,  of  future  reward.  And,  indeed, 
my  dear  Miss  Lovel,  that  will  be  in  some 
degree  a  matter  of  expediency.  Under  his 
protection  at  present — true,  she  is  very 
young — she  could  not  expostulate.  She  was 
placed  under  his  roof  by  force ;  but  believe 
me,  the  world  requires  its  little  punctilios  ob- 
served ;  the  world  desires  its  codes,  its  laws, 
its  delicate  moralities,  to  be  duly  respected. 
The  world,  I  should  say,  will  demand  a 
marriage,  as  the  warranty  of  fair  fame." 

"  Your  terms,"  interrupting  him  sternly. 

"  Terms,  thank  you, — yes,  the  terms  are 
a  mere  nothing ;  your  Ladyship  gives  me 
full  permission  to  deal  in  this  case.  Yes, 
just  so.  Then,  Miss  Lovel,  I  make  no 
doubt  that  I  can  restore  your  sister  to  you 
shortly, — say  a  week." 

''  This  day  1 " 

"Well,  well,  this  day  is  rather  soon; 
but  you  know  that,  to  oblige  you,  there  is 
nothing  I  would  not  do.     Ah !  Miss  Lovel, 
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when  I  think  that  it  is,  it  will  be,  by  my 
hand  that  your  darling  sister  is  restored 
to  your  arms,  am  I  too  bold  in  venturing 
to  hope  for  some  reward?  I  see  you  in  this 
almost  menial  occupation." 

"  I  complain  not." 

"  Pardon  me, — be  not  so  impatient.  Will 
you  tell  me  at  once  what  reward  I  may 
expect  for  restoring  your  sister  ?  " 

"  And  will  you,  sir,  a  lawyer,  advise  me 
of  the  extremest  point  of  punishment 
allowed  by  the  law  for  those  who  abduct 
a  ward  in  Chancery.  I  have  permitted 
you  to  say  as  much  as  you  have  done,  in 
the  hope  that,  some  ray,  some  little  of  good 
feeling,  might  redeem  the  odium  of  your 
speech  and  conduct.  So  far  from  my 
forbearance  being  rewarded,  you  have 
added  threefold,  in  these  few  moments,  to 
the  enormity  of  the  sins  already  scored 
against  your  name.  Hear  my  resolve. 
It  is  now  on  the  stroke  of  twelve :  if  my 
sister  is  here  at  two  o'clock  I  will  take  no 
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legal  proceedings  against  you.  But  one 
moment  after,  and  you  shall  receive  the 
summons  the  law  sanctions  for  the  mis- 
demeanour of  abducting  the  law's  pro- 
perty." 

The  dismay  expressed  in  Mr.  Rivers's 
countenance  was  too  evident  to  escape 
Lady  Arlington's  notice.  She  arose,  and 
with  passion  again  crimsoning  her  face,  was 
about  to  avow,  no  law  should  force  her  to 
give  up  the  girl,  when  the  door  opened, 
and  you,  my  little  Rose,  appeared,  bloom- 
ing and  smiling  as  usual,  —  Mr.  Moore  in 
your  company. 

"  Rivers,"  said  he,  '*  you  had  better  make 
terms:  let  me  find  that  you  helped,  by 
even  so  much  as  one  chance  word,  in  Lady 
Arlington's  abduction  of  this  ward,  and  by 
Jove,  I  have  you,  I  have  you!  AVithout 
pretending  to  express  any  feelings  one 
way  or  the  other,  shouldn't  I  have  you, 
my  good  Rivers?" 

The  satisfaction  with  which  Mr.  Rivers 
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appealed  to  Lady  Arlington  to  confirm 
him  in  saying  he  only  knew  of  the  ab- 
duction that  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  put 
Mr.  Moore  into  one  of  his  excited  states. 

Kose  and  I  ran  out  of  the  room.  What 
passed  between  them,  and  how  they  parted, 
we  neither  knew  nor  cared  to  know. 
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